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Facts 


Are “effects produced or achieved.” 
naturally interested in facts relating to school books. 


1. The United States leads the world in the 
quality of its school books 


Teachers and school officers are 
Here are a few: 


5: They send their books prepaid to any ad- 
dress on receipt of the wholesale prices. 
2. The American Book Company are the prin- | 
cipal school-book publishers in the United 
States and the largest in the world. | 


6. They contract with Boards of Education to 
supply their books at lower prices than sim- 


3. Their business is to supply every need in ilar publications have ever before been of- 


school books. 
4. They publish the best books in the greatest | 
variety, and sell them at the lowest prices. 


fered to the American public. Every 
school in the country may thus procure the 
best books at the lowest prices. 

If you are using a book that is not giving the best results, write us and say so; 

we can furnish one that will. Correspond with us fully and freely, and see how 


promptly and satisfactorily we will serve you Catalogues, circulars, specimen 
pages, terms of introduction, etc. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Outlines English Literature, 


INCLUDING AMERICAN. 


CHICAGO 
Boston 


New YorRK 
CINCINNATI 


The bookeyou have been 
asking for for years. 


By WILLIAM RENTON. 


12mo, with Diagrams. 
$1.00 net. 


Full descriptive Catalogue and Price List of this and many other distinguished Text Books, in all departments of Education, sent free. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, “sats” 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Recently Published : 


Designed for High Schools and Academies, and especially adapted to the present re- 


quirements for admission to the leading Colleges and Scientific Schools. 

The treatment of Plane Geometry alone, being Part I. of the foregoing, and published 
last year, is meeting with great favor from educators. 

Correspondence solicited. 


In the Bradbury’s Eaton’s Mathematical Series, 


BRADBURY’S ACADEMIC GEOMETRY, 
PLANE AND SOLID. 


Price, $1.25. Examination Copy, 75 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


New Arithmetics and Readers New. 
The Normal Course in Number. By Pres. J. W. Cook and Miss ag 
N. Cropsey. A series of Arithmetics in two books, — Elementary, 50 | 


cents; Advanced, 72 cents. Both fresh and vigorous books, embodying | 
best methods. The outgrowth of large experience. 


The Normal Course in Reading. By Miss Emma J. Topp and | 
Supt. W. B. Powett. A complete series of Readers and Charts. FE. ‘ 
Thoroughly unified — not scrap-books — based on the most advanced | r 
methods of teaching as exemplified in the leading schools of this country. sy 


Full line of Text-Books for Schools and Colleges. Catalogue free. 
= | SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXXVIIL—No. 5, 


L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successors to Science Dept. Natl 


ALFRED 
: Schl F. Co., established 1871,) 


179 & 181 Lake St., Chicago 


Makers PHYSICAL, 
CHEMICAT, 
and OPTICAL 
APPARATUS, 
Valveless Air Pumps, 
Improved Static Electr'l 
Machines, 
Schow Dynamos, 
Wention | Solar and Elect’! Projection Micri scopes, 
this Rlect’i Test Instruments. ete 
paper | ( Catalogues and Special Net Prices free. 


85 to $15 


LIGHTNING PLATE 
and plating jewelry watches 
tableware, &c. Plates the 
|| finest of jewelry good as 
if new, on all kinds of metal 
with gold, silver or nickel. 
|} No experience, No capital. 
Every house has goods need- 
i ing plating. Wholesale to 
gents $5. Write for circu- 


mportant TO 


Subscribers. 


In order to place the JOURNAL OF 
EpucaTion within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLUBS OF THREE 
or more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us by 
one tndividual, 

This Club rate will apply to both 
NEW subscriptions and RENEWALS, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 

SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 

New ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 

3 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


THE ACME 
is the cheapest 
and best Slate 
Cover made. 
When theslate 
is broken the 
cover can be 
transferred to 
a new siate. 
Sample mailed 
for100c. Send 
for catalogue 
and discounts. 
J. HAMMETT, 


352 Washington St., Boston. 


WE HAVE CALLS 


¥rom feur first class Normal Schools in the 
West, for Training and Critic Teachers, 
both Grammar and Primary. Desirabie 
positions with good salaries offered. Now 
is the time to register for these positions 
to be filled in the autumn. 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


Apply to 


UNION I 
(open through the year), 
162 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Room 7, 8, and 9. 
Art, Music, Languages, Literature, ete. 
Large staff of competent Instructors. 
A school for the People. Terms low. 
For the Summer (day and evening). 
Incidental fees only. Pupils begin at any time. 
Art sale in interest of the schoo: open daily till 


October 1st. 
HELEN FARLEY BLANEY, Manager. 


NSTITUTE!|: 


UEEN & CO., 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 
We publish 16 different Catalogues. 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 
ELECTRICAL, and 


Incorporated, 


Philadelphia. 
Place 

Your Orders ee 
N OW. 


Send for Catalogue 219. 


Send. 


FOR 


Circulars 


AND 


Prices. 


there 
are sch 


‘**Foot Rests’? only when ordered. 


DURABLE, SIMPLE, CHEAPER THAN THE OLD STYLE. 


Correspondence Solicited from all Cities and Towns. 


ROOMS 43 & 44. 


7 TEMPLE 


59 Fifth Av., N. WV. City, 


Wo. BEVERLEY HArison, N.Y, N. J., and Conn. States Agency. 


This is what You have been 
looking for ! 


INSTRUCT YOUR PUBLIC PROPERTY BUYER TO INVESTIGATE THIS, 
AND CALL HIS ATTENTION TO THIS “‘ AD.” 


Agents 
Wanted 


Wherever 


ools 


and scholars. 


This adjustment of chair and desk to the wants of your children will appeal to the 
Brains and Hearts of all School Committees, Boards of Education, Principals, and Teach- 
ers. This invention gives the school a desk and chair which can be adjusted to the size 
of any pupil in three minutes. 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR AND DESK CO., 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


170, 601 E. F., 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 


JOSEPH G' LLOTTS 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 
03, 404, 604 E.F., 3651, 


332, 


and his other styles. 


BLACKBOARDS 
CRAYONS 
ERASERS 


74 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 
UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


307-309 WABASH 


SION 
CHICAGO 


AVE. 


You will find on exhibitio 
gantly bound volumes of the _/ 


ZIEACHERS and 
SCHOOL OFFICERS, 


ds Please call on us at 


the World's Fair. 


purnal of Education and American Teacher. 


We are located with Leacn, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, in the North end, on the 
second floor of the great building for Manufactures and Liberal Arts, Section D, 


n a complete list of our publications, including ele- 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOsTON AND CHICAGo. 


ALBERT M. WEST, Architect, 


266 Washington St., Boston, Mass., 
MAKES A SPECIAL STUDY OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
and invites correspondence, 


AND J. W. 
SCHOOL SCHERMERHORN & 
3 East 14th 8t., 
NEW YORK. 


For Colds, 


Coughs, 
Croup, Influenza, and 
Bronchitis, 


CHERRY PECTORAL 
the best 
of all anodyne 
expectorants. 
Prompt to act, 


Sure to Cure 
EASTERN TEACHERS, 


the Great Northwest you can learn all about it 


iz tne WESTERN PEDAGOGUE, 


ing educational paper of the West. You can also 
learn all about the vacancies and how to secure 
good positions. Send one dollar for a trial year, or 
59 cents for 6 months. The Northwest is the place 
for young teachers to make advancement. To know 
all about it read the PEDAGOGUE, State Schoo! 
Journal of Oregon. Only $1.90 a year. If you Want 
a position, advertise in its Want columns. The 
rate is 10 cents a line. Write us what you would 
like tu do, and you will receive prompt attention. 
Address 


THE PEDACOCUE Co., 
Corvallis, Oregon. 


Worth Remembering. 


have seen 
the different ‘graphs,’ x 

styles,’ and priaters, 
but none of them are 
practical duplicating 
4pparatus in the 
hands of busywriters. 
styles, are too expen- : — 
tinual outlay; Hecto- 
graph washing, etc., 

is a nuisance. There is an apparatus, reasonable in 
price, reliable, and considered THE BEST, called 
* THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR”’ It has been 
highly recommended, but where are the manufac. 
turers? A, N. ARMSTRONG, Supt. of Schools. 
The E D. is manufactured by C. BENSINGER 
& CO., NEW YORK, 515 Dey St. (1 door from Church). 
it is excelient, and reproduces any writing with ease 
and satisfaction, 100 copies eyery 20 minutes. It 
pays to send for particularseq 


DESTROYS! 
‘ Shall it be Your House or 
ft a Pound of Copper! 
| Entirely new departure in pro- 
if tecting buildings from lightning. 
Patents of N. D. C. Hodges, 


Yi Editor of Science. 
/ iy AMERICAN LIGHTNING PROTECTION Co., 


4 874 Broadway, New York. 


Send for circulars. Agents wanted. 


ONE NEW 
yearly subscription to the 
JouRNAL OF EDUCATION 
well secure one of 
the best 
$2.50 FounTAIN PENS 


in the market. 


One’s own subscription 
not count as a new one. Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Cv., 
8 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass. 


} Foot Power 
Barnes Machinery, 
Lathes for wood and 
metal work, Scroll 
Saws. Circular Saws, 
ete., specially adapted 
for use in /ndustrial 
and Manual Training 

Schools. Special 
prices to Educational Institutions. 
and Price List free 
. F, & JOHN BARNES CO.,; 
949 RUBY STREET. ROCKFORD, ILL. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, two 
sizes of BENSINGER’S EXPRESS DUPLICATOR. 
(See advt. in another column.) They may be see? 
and tested at Room No. 5, or will be sent by express 


on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education. 

8 Somerset St., Boston. 
Musical, far sounding, and highly satis: 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, 4°. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 

WEST TROY, N.Y. 1820- 
Description and prices on applicatio”. 


GENTS WANTED. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO. 
3 Somerset St., BOSTON, 
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Number 5. 


Journal of Education, 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. : : : : $2.50 a year. 


GLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three ormore, . . . 
One renewal and one new subscription. 4:90 er 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at ciud rates, 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a ciub of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 
Both papers to one address, cp 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - * Boston, Mass. | 


[Written for the JoURNAL.] 
PICTURES. 


BY ANNIE ISABEL WILLIS, 


Do you know that the grass is bending 
Under the summer breeze, 

That along its rich green surface . 
Lie shadows of orchard trees, 

That the clover blooms a-growing 
Are sweeter far than these ? 


That the brook which flows by the roadside 
Is sparkling in the light, 

At whose touch a thousand rubies 
Flash in your eyes? That right 

And left are cool green arches, 
With flowers of red and white ? 


Do you see the fine sky paintings, 
Marvels of white and blue, 

And the sheen of dew on blossoms, 
Making them look like new, 

And yonder kingly mountain 
In purple facing you ? 


O my dear little idle dreamer, 
Waate not vacation days; 

Look about and take some pictures, 
Get the photographic craze, 

And then keep your eyes wide open 
In pleasant haunts aod ways. 


What? Acamera? Use your eyes, dear, 
The best kind ever made; 

They will take the clearest pictures 
In sunshine or in shade, 

From the curve of lofty tree top 
To the tiniest grass-blade. 


Are you blind that you see no beauty 
n such a summer day ? 
Here’s a chance; now store its pictures 
In memory while you may, 
For summer in its glory 
Will not be here alway. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Ray Greene Houuina, Cambridge: A score of years 
in educational gatherings has taught me that one gets 
from such an educational opportunity in proportion as he 
brings to it. 

Comr. Tuomas B. Srockwett, Rhode Island: When 
we consider the value of higher training, both to the indi- 
vidual and especially to society, it will be seen that it is 
worth all it costs. 


Supr. W. B. Powerex, Washington, D. C.: It is not 
enough to offer opportunity for education to all. The 
means must be made attractive, and must be thrown in 
the way of those whom it is desired to reach. 


A. O. Lanx, President Board of Education, Birming- 
ham, Ala.: Visits to the schools by citizens, and espec- 
cially by members of the city government, have a tangible 
inflaence and a wholesome effect upon all concerned. 


Wm. H. Maxwett, Brooklyn: I have yet to be con- 
vinced that for children under fourteen years of age any 
successful system of manual training, except the gifts and 
games of the kindergarten and “ form study and draw- 
ing,” has been worked out. 


Joun E. Brapiey, President of Illinois College: Im- 
provements in primary instruction have already saved 
two years for the children in progressive schools. Thus 
far the advance in educational work has been largely in 
primary schools. A similar awakening is needed in every 
grade of work. 


BY THE WAYSIDE. 


BY A. E.” WINSHIP. 


Whoever fails to find delight and inspiration in flowers 
deserves universal pity, while he who has not learned to 
see in leaf and twig, in bud and blossom, more than 
name and form, more than color and fragrance, loses one 
of the greatest charms of vacation days that take us into 
the field, forest and garden. We are wise if we go to 
the flowers to think more than to botanize ; if we allow 
our memories and imagination to revel in classic senti- 
ments and illustrative ideals. There is no rest more com- 
plete than that which comes from a stroll among flowers, 
when the mind is free to recall their classic birth and the 
imagination teaches us some lessons that the flowers 
never gave any other admirers. 

The daisy with its heart of gold and crown of pearl 
divides poetic honors with the rose. In the classic age 
Belides, the nymph who presided over woodlands was 
dancing with her favorite suitor, Ephigens, when she 
attracted the attention of Vertumnus, the guardian deity 
of the orchards, and in order to escape the eye of this 
deity, Belides was transformed into a beautiful “day’s eye.” 

Chaucer styled it : “ Daisy of light! ground of comfort!” 

Wordsworth always loved this ‘‘ Bright flower whose 
home is everywhere.” 

Barns sympathized with it for not being appreciated 
by the farmer, and says of its sorrow: ‘“ Crushed beneath 
the furrow’s weight.” 

When Margaret of Anjou reigned as queen, all the 
nobles wore wreaths of it embroided on their robes, and 
the Marguerite of Marguerites adopted it as her flower. 
To the country lad whose thought is upon the maiden 
fair “She’s a daisy”; to the maid herself with classic 
sentiment it is “‘ Marguerite”; but to the farmer, father 
of lad and lassie, it is white weed, the pest of the 
meadow. 

We will quarrel not with him who sees in the daisy 
only the Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum, or the 
Brachycome Ideridifola, nor will we waste any time 
on the country swain who talks only of the butter daisy, 
the cabhage daisy, or the hen-and-chicken daisy; for 
ourselves we are content to enjoy its heart of gold and 
crown of pearl. 

The golden daffodil so light and gracefal, fluttering 
and dancing in the breeze, besides the lake, beneath the 
trees, originally dropped from Pluto’s chariot when he 
was carrying Proserpine to the infernal region. Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Wordsworth, and, later, Jean Ingelow, sang 
of the daffodil in connection with Proserpine’s departure 
to the region infernal. That significant nod-nod-nod is 
supposed to be the trembling of the flower and of the 
earth beneath her in sadness at the fate of Proserpine. 


“What ailed the meadow that it shook 
* * * And trembled with the trembling lea ? ”’ 


One who has never gathered the daffydowndilly with 
its bit of antiquity playing about knows not the charm 
there is in this bright primrost-yellow, cylindrical- 
crowned, funnel-shaped flower of beauty. 

The hyacinth so dainty and fairy-like was mythologi- 
cally christened by the blood of Hyacinthus, a Spartan 
youth, a favorite of Apollo. The two were pitching 
quoits when Zephyras, who was revengfully jealous 
because of his preference for Apollo, blew so forcibly 
upon the quoit after Apollo had thrown it that it swerved 
from its course and struck Hyacinthus in the temple, 
killing him instantly. 

Apollo’s grief was great at the loss of Hyacinthus and 
greater at the fact that he had been his slayer. Every 
art was employed to restore him to life and when all 
had failed this beautiful flower was created from the 
blood of the noble youth. 

In Laconia there was an annual festival called 
Hyacinthia, lasting three days, during which the people 
joined in exhibiting their grief at the loss of the prince. 
On that occasion they ate no bread, indulged in no 


sweets, avoided all adornments. The day following was 
given to feasting and all the gaiety of the age. 

Many a thoughtful season can one spend with this 
lovely flower and its classic mythology. 

Who can hint at the recreation one gets with the 
Pansy, that perfameless but brilliantly colored violet 
which the Italians call fammola or “little flame.”” We 
are content to take the French name pensée or 
“thought,” and give and take the little sweet-faced 
flower ‘for thoughts.” Shakespeare styled the flower 
that has been made by the highest art of the floriculturist, 
“love-in-idleness,” and the English youth shock their 
American cousins by styling it “ jump up-and-kiss-me- 
quick.” 

Did you never sit beside a bed of the lily of the valley 
as its pearly bells play hide and seek among the rich, 
broad, curving leaves, and let the imagination play a 
hundred tunes upon its characterization as the “ Ladder 
to Heaven,”’ down which happiness is supposed to trip go 
lightly ? 

The mythology of the rose has lost its novelty because 
of the universality of the expression “ sub rosa” through 
which everyone has come to know that Cupid offered the 
rose to Harpocrates, the god of silence, so that Cupid 
could permit love to voice its heart in exuberant phrase, 
and the rose would make its message sacred. Later, a 
rose would be suspended above the banqueting table and 
the conversation under the rose was sacred. Who has 
not used the rose as we all use its name to protect some 
revelation of self or neighbor. 


HYMNS AND HYMNALS FOR SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES. 


BY REV. JAMES H. ROSS. 


A new Hymnal for use in Harvard College is in course 
of preparation. The work of Professor Paine as musician 
and composer, and the devotional services conducted by 
leading preachers of different denomination, are to be 
advanced and supplemented by a Hymnal specially 
adapted to the needs of young men. One of the favorite 
hymns and tunes of the last generation is the hymn by 
Rey. E. H. Sears: 

‘* When verdure clothes the fertile vale,’’ 


to the tune, “ Ball,” by W. B. Bradbury (1816-1868). 
It is often sung at Wellesley College. Knowledge of 
these and kindred facts has suggested the special theme 
of this article. 

There is more of Christian unity in the hymn-book 
than there is anywhere else. Jews and Christians, Prot- 
estants and Roman Catholics, orthodox and liberals, are 
found there, side by side, in hymns of praise to the one 
God, and in psalms that express and cultivate the devo- 
tional spirit common to all. Hence there is a basis of 
union in this part of the religious exercises in schools and 
colleges which is not true even of the reading of the Bible ; 
nor of common prayer in the name of Christ, with or 
without written forms; nor of religious instruction by 
preachers and teachers. 

The hymns appropriate to the uses of schools and col- 
leges are of two classes: 1. General; those which express 
an intense faith in the unseen God; a pure and perfect 
ideal; an ardent desire for holy living and the associ- 
ations of home; the glory and changes of nature and of 
the seasons: the brightness and power of pure and un- 
defiled religion and Christianity. Such hymns are avail- 
able in large numbers, and in finest sacred poetry, by the 
great hymnists of all denominations,—Watts (Congrega- 
tionalist) ; Wesley (Methodist) ; Keble, Heber, and Eller- 
ton (Episcopal); Bonar (Presbyterian) ; Montgomery 
(Moravian) ; Medley (Baptist), and hosts of minor poets 
who have written a few hymns of the first rank and of 
inspiring power. Bishop Colton’s hymn: 

‘* We thank Thee, Lord, for this fair earth ’’ 
is penetrated with the thought of the beauty of creation, 
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It was written, seemingly, from the description of the 
scenery at Marlborough, England, where the author was 
made head master in 1852. It is popular, and is well 
adapted to the sense of exhilaration with which youth 
seeks to be en rapport with nature, 

Similarly : 

“‘ Lord, we thank Thee for the treasure that our happy life-time 
gives, 

by Jex Blake, dwells gratefully on the joy, buoyancy, 

and fullness of this life, a vivid ideal of youth before 

realizing the shocks and sorrows that come sooner or 

later. 

Archdeacon Farrar is so well known now as an author 
and preacher that his career as an educator is overshad- 
owed. But he was for some time assistant master at 
Harrow School, England, head master of Marlborough 
College from 1871-6, and has been select preacher 
(1868, 1874-5), and Hulsean lecturer (1870) before the 
University of Cambridge, of which he is a graduate. He 
has written a hymn for the anniversary of the “Chapel 
of St. Michael and all Angels,” which is adapted to the 
needs and aspirations of a school community : 

** Father, before thy throne of light 
The guardian Angels bend, 
And ever in Thy presence bright 
Their psalms adoring blend ; 
And casting down each golden crown, 
Beside the crystal sea, 


With voice and lyre, in happy quire, 
Hymn glory, Lord, to Thee. 


** And as the rainbow luster falls 

Athwart their glowing wings, 

While Seraph unto Seraph calls, 
And each thy goodness sings, 

So may we feel, as low we kneel 
To pray Thee for Thy grace, 

That Thou art here for ali who fear 
The brightness of Thy face. 


‘* Here, where the Angels see us come 

To worship day by day, 

Teach us to seek our Heavenly home, 
And love Thee e’en as they; 

Teach us to raise our notes of praise, 
With them Thy love to own, 

That childhood’s flower, and manhood’s power, 
Be thine, and Thine alone. Amen.’’ 


2. Special hymns, those that pertain directly to the 
lives of boys and girls, young men and maidens. Sach 
hymns appeal for the cultivation of the virtues that adorn 
life,—truthfulness, honor, courage, manliness, and wom- 
anliness. They relate to the nobility of service; to the 
sense of frailty and dependence; to visions of hope and 
heaven; to a readiness to fight life’s battle against all 
odds ; to the chivalry of life and of the crosses of endur- 
ance and suffering. The hymns that are to be avoided 
are those which express a longing for death, or which are 
puerile and unreal. 

The ordinary hymn-books are not enriched with these 
classes of hymns. 

The hymns appropriate to children and youth and ex- 
pressive of such ideas and virtues have been written by 
English more than by American hymnists. 

Let us consider the children of the day schools, and 
note what hymnology has done for them in a way that 
ought to be acceptable to all nationalities and religionists, 
with the possible exception of the Hebrews, so far as 
allusion is made to Jesus of Nazareth. Suitable hymns 
for children, showing insight into child nature and life, 
were not written in large numbers until woman entered 
that department of sacred literature. Children’s hym- 
nody is a late development. Miss Jane Taylor (1783- 
1824), a pioneer in so doing, tells how she pursued her 
method of writing: 

“My method was to shut my eyes, and imagine the 
presence of some pretty little mortal, and then endeavor 
to catch, as it were, the very language it would use on the 
subject before me. If in any instances I have succeeded, 
to this little imaginary being I should attribute my suc- 
cess, and I have failed so frequently, because so frequently 
I was compelled to say, ‘Now you may go, my dear; I 
shall finish this hymn myself.’ ” 

Francis R. Havergall’s version of the Lord’s Prayer is 
tender and concise : 


** God in heaven, hear our singing, 
Only little ones are we, 
Yet, a great petition bringing, 
Father, now we come to Thee. 


** Let Thy kingdom come, we pray Thee, 
Let the world in Thee find reat; 
Let all know Thee, and obey Thee, 
Loving, praising, blessing, blest. 


** Let the sweet and joyfal story 
Uf the Saviour’s wondrous love 
Make on earth a song of glory, 
Like the angel's song above,’’ 


Rev. John Ellerton (born 1826) has done excellent work 
in this department. The following hymn deals with school 
life and is remarkable for its lyric and practical tone : 


‘* Day by day we magnify Thee,— 
When onr hymns in school we raise ; 
Daily work begun and ended, 
With the daily voice of praise. 


** Day by day we magnify Thee,— 
When, as each new day is born, 
On our knees, at home, we bless Thee 
For the mercies of the morn. 


** Day by day we magnify Thee,— 
In our hymas before we eleep ; 
Angels hear them, watching by us, 
Christ’s dear lamba ali night to keep. 


‘* Day by day we magnify Thee,— 
Not in words of praise alons; 
Truthful ‘ips, and meek obedience, 
Show Tay glory in Thine own. 


‘© Day by day we magnify Thee,— 
When, for Jesus’ sake, we try 
Every wrong to bear with patience, 
Every sin to mortify. 


** Day by day we magnify Thee,— 
Till our days on earth shall cease, 
Till we rest from these our labors, 
Waiting for Thy day in peace. 


‘* Then on that eternal morning, 
With Thy great redeeméd host, 

May we fally magnify Thee— 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.’”’ 


Esther Wiglesworth (1823) is matron of the Magdalen 
Asylum, Streatham, England. She has produced some 
fine hymns for children. The following, relating to the 
conscience, may be taken as an illustration : 


** God sets a still, small voice 
Deep every soul within ; 
It guideth to the right, 
And warneth us of sin. 


** Tf we that voice obey, 
Clearer ita tones will be, 
Till all God’s will for us 
Clear as noonday we see. 


‘* If we that voice neglect, 
Fainter will be ita tone; 
If still unheeded, it 
Will leave us quite alone. 


O grief! to be allowed 

To go our own wild way; 
Lord, hold Thy children back, 
Lest we so sadly stray. 


** And help us to attend 
To Thy sweet voice divine; 
Then, in the judgment day, 
Own us, good Lord, as Thine.’’ 


Rev. Henry J. Buckoll (1803-1871), a graduate of 
Rugby and Oxford, and assistant master at Rugby for 
a generation, wrote a series of hymns which are found 
chiefly in the hymn-books of the English public schools. 
Two of them relate to the beginning and end of the 
school term. The first is based on the proverb, ‘‘ The 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom; and to de- 
part from evil is understanding.” Its aptness is very 
noticeable : 


‘** Lord, behoid us with thy blessing, 
Once again assembled here : 
Onward be our footsteps pressing 
In thy love and faith and fear; 
Still protect us 
By thy presence ever dear. 


‘* For Thy mercy we adore Thee, 
For this rest upon our way; 
Lord, again we bow before Thee, 
Speed our labors day by day; 
Mind and spirit 
With Thy choicest gifts array. 


** Keep the spell of home affection 
Still alive in every heart ; 
May its power, with mild direction, 
Draw our love from self apart, 
Till thy children 
Feel that Thou their Father art. 


* Break temptation’s fatal power, 
Shielding all with guardian care, 
Safe in every careless hour, 
®-*9 from sloth and seneual snare ; 
Thou, our Savioar, 
Still our failing strength repair.’’ 


Buckoll’s hymn for the end of the echool term is 
equally appropriate : 


** Lord, dismiss us with Thy blessing, 
Thanks for mercies past receive ; 
Pardon all, their faults confessing ; 
Time that’s lost may all retrieve ; 
May Thy children 
Ne’er again Thy Spirit grieve. 


** Bless Thou all our days of leisure : 
Help us selfish lures to flee; 
Sanctify our every pleasure ; 
Pare and blameless may it be: 
May onr gladness 
Draw us evermore to Thee. 


‘* By thy kindly inflaence cherish 
All the good we here have gain’d; 
May all taint of evil perish 


By Thy mightier power restrain’d ; 
Seek we ever 
Knowledge pure and love unfain’d. 


‘* Let Thy father-hand be shielding 
All who here shall meet no more : 
May their seed-time past be yielding 
Year by year a richer store; 
Those retarning 
Make more faithful than before.’’ 

Buckoll designated these hymns for the first and last 
Sundays of the half year. They are contained in the 
compilation of ‘‘ Hymne, Ancient and Modern, for use in 
the Services of the Church ” of England. 

Norman McLeod (1812-1872) was a member of the 
Scotch General Assembly’s Committee on Hymnal in 
1854-55. His best known hymn was entitled, “ Trust in 
God and do the Right.” It appeared in January, 1857, 
in The Edinburgh Christian Magazine, of which he was 
the editor. Its first line is: 

** Courage, brother! do not stamble.’’ 

Its appeals to youth are calculated to induce young 
men and women to be governed by principle, not by 
policy. 

Perish policy and cunning, 
Perish all that fears the light! 


Whether losing, whether winning, 
Trust in God, and do the right. 


‘* Trust no party, sect, or faction ; 
Trust no leaders in the fight ; 
Bat in every word and action 
Trust in God, and do the right. 


‘© Trust no lovely forms of passion, — 
Fiends may look like angels bright ; 
Trust no custom, school, or fashion — 
Trust in God, and do the right. 


** Some will hate thee, some will love thee, 
Some will flatter, some will slight ; 
Cease from man, and look above thee,— 
Trust in God, and do the right.’’ 


C. E. Mudie (1818-__), the founder of the well-known 
Madie library, has written a hymn on “ The Life Worth 
Living.”’ Its first line ir,— 

“ Life, and light, and joy are found.”’ 

Two of its stanzas are samples of the five that consti- 

tate the entire bymn : 


** All your questions large and deep, 
All the open thought of youth 
Bring to Him, and you shall reap 
All the harvest of His truth. 
You shall find in that great store 
Largest love and wisest lore. 


‘* Then, when comes life’s wider sphere, 
And its busier enterprise, 
Yon shall find Him ever near, 
Looking with approving eyes 
On all honest work and true 
His dear servants’ hands can do.’”’ 


Dean Plumptre (1821-—) has been an educator. He 
ranks high as a hymnist. He has dealt especially with 
the spiritual life in schools and colleges. 

A few hymns for young men and women by American 
hymnists deserve to be noted. 

Rev. S. G. Bulfinch (1809-1890) was a New England 
Unitarian preacher. One of his best hymns was entitled 
‘* Life’s Duty, or the Battle of Life.” 

The Rev. Samuel Longfellow (1819-1892), the brother 
and biographer of the great American poet, was the 
greater hymnist of the two. He wrote a number of 
hymns suitable for services for young men and women. 
One was entitled, “‘ Noblesse Oblige.” Its first line is,— 

** Go forth to life, O child of earth!’’ 

Another was in answer to the question, “ Who is on 

the Lord’s side?” The first line of the hymn is,— 
‘* God’s trumpet wakes the slambering world.’”’ 

The hymnist’s answer to the question is stated in four 
out of the five stanzas. 

The greater poet, however, wrote one bymn in exact 
harmony with the hymnal sentiment of Samuel Long- 
fellow. Its first line ie,— 

** All common things, each days’ events.’’ 
We can conceive of no nobler ethics for the young in 


schools and colleges, soon to enter upon active life : 
** All thoughts of ill; all evil deeds, 
That have their root in thoughts of ill ; 


Whatever hinders or impedes 
The action of the noble will ; 


** All these must firat be trampled down 
Beneath our feet, if we would gain, 
In the bright fields of fair renown 
The right of eminent domain.”’ 


In view of the want of adaptation of the general hymn- 
books to special school uses, is there not an unworked 
field, an unusual opportunity for the compilation and pub- 
‘ication of compendious and appropriate school hymnals ’ 
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WHAT AND HOW. 


BY HERBERT NICHOLS, PH.D., 
Lecturer on Psychology in Harvard University. 


(Delivered before the Educational Club of Philadelphia } 
The burden of the cries from all sides seems to be, “ My 
pupils came to me improperly prepared.” ‘Somebody 


ahead of me is at fault, does not know his business, is a 


pedagogic crank.” 

What shall we conclude from all this,—draw forth what 
maxim? “That the right method for teaching somebody 
some particular thing, is for somebody else first to give 
him a good education?” Verily I should believe by 
listening to this common chronic twaddle that soon there 
would be little hope of the infant mind “ properly ” learn- 
ing anything, save it inherited from the outset a complete 
college education. And then these same people, “ with- 
out a cure, so doubly with a grievance,” would begin 
quarreling about “what college? ” 

Chief among the educational problems of our day is the 
problem of primary education. If we but knew what 
to start with there, and how, I think the following peda- 
gogical structure would soon right itself. I do not claim 
to have discovered this truth, but I wish the word I have 
to say to emphasize it and to bear upon it. 

What and how? are the tough questions from the out- 
set. As a psychologist, I wish to make a plea for the 
instinctive as an answer to both these questions. 

Every day I am more and more impressed by the im- 
mense power of human instincts. Almost they are every- 
thing—forces against us if not met aright—the maximum 
of every individual possibility if trained to serve and not 
to hinder. It is instinctive for us to learn certain things, 
at certain times, and by certain methods. I believe it 
demonstrable that attention is instinctive to certain defi- 
nite periods of childhood, and, what is of still greater im- 
portance, attention is instinctive to certain definite kinds 
of events and things. This is the particular burden of 
what I wish to say. I believe attention to cause and 
effect is # native instinct of the infant period. 

This, rather than that memory of mere abstract facts 
(as the alphabet or figures) is instinctive. Do something 
mysterious and see the child’s eyes stick out. ‘ How did 
that happen?” ‘ What made itdo so?” “If Ido so 
what will happen?”—these are the things to graft on ; 
not kindergarten traps, good as they are. These kinder- 
garten traps are good, but they sit still too much. Take 
the plot of their drama to a theater manager and he will 
tell you at once, “they have no action, will not interest 
the people.” Don’t forget that children are real human 
people, Well! then we want to use these instincts, these 
great buman forces, and to give them their proper natu- 
ral instinctive food. 

Just what, then, shall we teach in our kindergarten, 
and primary grades? You have read Froebel; you know 
his system ; its origin in Hegel’s Metaphysics—this mud- 
dled by the mystic brain of a fanatic. Heaven defend us 
from its revolving cubes and cylinders. However symbolic 
of heavenly perfection, we have no instinct towards them 
surely here on earth. 

The kindergarten objective atmosphere is right; its 
objects are deadly. What shall we introduce into this 
atmosphere to replace the rubbish? To answer this, ends 
what I must here hurriedly say, and I say, “ introduce 
cause and effect of natural things.” 

I do not say, “Introduce a college course of physics 
and chemistry.”” I do not say that physics and chemistry 
are to my mind the first things to be taught. They are 
the natural food of the child; their methods are the nat- 
ural unfolding of the infant mind. In them the infant 
brain did unfold before artificial education began, and in 
them best will unfold by assistance of sagacious art and 
pedagogies. 

Of course I cannot give you a full-blown course of 
infant physics. I can only give you my belief, 7. ¢., that 
in the above direction lies the right step of our needed 
primary education. I believe that the alphabet, reading, 
writing, simple arithmetic, can so be incidentally hitched 
on to these “ cause and effect’ problems—that the child 
will learn these early-to be-desired acquirements as quickly 
without studying them as now—as accurately and more 
lastingly and understandingly. Also it is instinctive to 
learn these (language, numbering, etc.) incidentally rather 
than in set tables of mere memory. 

It is wonderful how infants pick up nataral laws. The 


other day I asked one I am interested in, if he had ever 
seen smoke burn. He replied, “It won't burn.” I asked, 
“Why not?” “Because it won't.” “But why won't 
it?” “It can’t.” “Why can’t it.” ‘Because it is 
already burned.” Witness the precocious idea of cause 
and effect. I took some paper, lighted it, held it under a 
bottle so imperfect combustion took place, put out the 
flame and showed him the smoke, saying, “ Now I will 
make it burn.” I then introduced plenty of air, threw 
in a lighted match, and, pop she went. Of course a 
lesson in physics and chemistry followed which I did not 
have to beat into the child, and which he never forgot. 
This for illustration. 

But I see that I have added another “new method ” 
to the list of the pedagogue’s table of despairs. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


BY MARY FIFIELD FREEMAN. 


Westminster Abbey is so intimately connected with 
English history and literature, growing with the growth 
of the empire through the eight centuries since its foun- 
dation, that a brief description of the ground plan of the 
ancient building as it exists today may be useful to teach- 
ers, and of much interest to students of British annals. 
Westminster Abbey is as dear to Americans as to Eng- 
lishmen, and is universally regarded as the one great 
sanctuary of the English-speaking race. The history of 
Westminster is the history of the English church. It is 
the altar of the English nation. The venerable shrines 
and sacred monuments to kings and princes, the great, 
and the good, have been objects of reverence to scores of 
generations. It stands alone among the buildings of the 
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world, the center of the secular and sacred life of a 
people, the nucleus in which are gathered all the various 
threads of national history, the “ head, crown, and dia- 
dem of the kingdom.” 

An historic edifice like Westminster Abbey is, says 
Dean Stanley, “like a venerable oak tree, with gnarled 
and twisted trunk, spreading roots, decaying bark, and 
twisted branches, but with green and budding shoots tell- 
ing of the life within it.” The Abbey is built on what 
was once known as the Isle of Thorns, or Thorney Island, 
This islet was originally a thicket of thorns, or brambles, 
formed in the Thames by different currents of water. 
On similar islands were built the cathedrals of Ely and 
Glastonbury, the Castle of Limerick, and Notre Dame in 
Paris. The Abbey Church of St. Peter at Westminster 
as it existed in the reign of Edward the Confessor and 
upon which he had spent one tenth of the property of his 
kingdom, was of mixed Saxon and Norman architecture, 
and occupied almost the whole area of the present build- 
ing. Its foundations were deeply laid with large blocks 
of gray stoue, which are yet in good preservation. The 
eastern end was rounded as at present, and the towers 
were materially the same as today, though of smaller size. 
The roof was covered with lead. The cloisters, chapter 
house, refectory, dormitories, and infirmary for the use 
of the monks were all begun, if not completed, during 
Edward's reign. 

The following is a plan of the present abbey, the ex- 
treme length being 423 feet. Figares 1 and 2 mark the 
chapel and shrine of Edward the Confessor, whose burial 
in January, 1066, is the first event in the Abbey of which 
there is any certain record. Figure 3 the altar, 4 the 
choir, 155 feet long; 6 and 7 the two transepts. No. 8 
is St. Benedict’s Chapel ; 9 is St. Edmund’s Chapel, in 
which lie Lady Katherine Knollys who attended Anne 
Boleyn on the scaffold, Lady Jane Seymour, Edward de 
Bohun, the children of Edward III., John of Eltham, 


and others. No. 10 is the Chapel of St. Nicholas, con- 
taining Winyfrede Brydges, the Marchioness of West- 
minster, Queen Catherine, Philippa of York, Lady Eliz- 
abeth Cecil, the Countess of Buckingham, and Sir George 
Villiers. No. 11 indicates the great Chapel of Henry 
VIL., which, says an historian, “ as far as the royal tombs 
are concerned, contains within itself the whole future his- 
tory of England.” The first stone was laid by the cele- 
brated Abbot Islip, in 1503, Henry himself being buried 
there in 1509. It contains the tombs of the two Tudor 
sisters, Mary and Elizabeth, “ partners of the same throne 
and grave, sleeping in the hope of resurrection”; the 
tomb of the ill-fated Mary of Scotland; that of the 
brilliant “ Steenie ’—George Villiers, Duke of Bucking- 
ham; of Eiward VI., the first completely Protestant 
king of England, with whom the Reformation seemed to 
die. George IT. and Queen Caroline are also here, and at 
the eastern end Cromwell was interred. His daughter 
Elizabeth, near by, still sleeps undisturbed. No. 12 is St. 
Paul’s Chapel, which holds the ashes of Louis Robsart, 
who was Henry V.’s standard bearer at Agincourt. No. 
13 is the chapel of John the Baptist, holding among © 
others, Hugh and Mary de Bohun, grandchildren of the 
Confessor. No. 14 is Abbot Islip’s chapel, built by him- 
self and containing his effigy tomb. Within the Islips 
Chapel steps lead up to a tiny room wherein are displayed 
a number of ancient waxen effifiies, which were once 
borne at funeral processions. These seven chapels 
are grouped around the Confessor’s shrine, and occupy 
the entire space. No. 15 is the beautiful Chapter House, 
with its ancient crypt and venerable tombs. This was 
the first Parliament House of the English nation. No. 
16 marks the cloisters, begun by the Confessor and com- 
pleted just after the Conquest. No. 17 is the Deanery, 
the scene of many striking events; and 18, the grand 
Jerusalem Chamber, the withdrawing room of the abbots. 
No. 19 is the western entrance to the Abbey, through 
which state processions pass, and 20 marks the Corona- 
tion Chair, with the sacred Stone of Scone in its seat. 
Posts’ Corner is in the south transept. 


THE FOLK-LORE OF FLOWERS. 


BY LIZZIE M. HADLEY. 


While the world was yet in its infancy and its inhab- 
itants could only see ‘‘as in a glass darkly,” the myste- 
rious forces of nature were looked upon with awe and 
wonder, and a belief in the existence of elves, browniee, 
hamadryads, and all manner of unseen fairy-folk, as the 
source of the marvels they could not understand, became 
deeply rooted in the minds of the people belonging to 
these elder nations. It was then that even the humblest 
flower was supposed, in some occult manner, to be con- 
nected with these elfin races, and many legends having 
their birth in this belief still linger in the old traditions. 


The buttercups that gild our fields and meadows, and 
whose acrid juices the farmer would gladly banish from 
his crop of hay, have their own pretty legend, dating 
back to these elfin days. It is said that a mischievous 
race of fairies used to trouble the husbandmen by milk- 
ing their cows and churning the cream into fresh butter, 
of which they were inordinately fond; and that when- 
ever they went on these milking expeditions their elfin 
slaves followed them, bearing the little golden cups to 
hold the butter. When the cups were full they feasted 
in the shade of the hedgerows, their table— 

‘* A little mushroom, that was now grown thinner, 
By being one time shaven for their dinner.’’ 

When the feast was ended, the cups, having served 
their purpose, were thrown away. Many of these, falling 
upon the moist meadow soil, took root, and in process of 
time the fields were sprinkled with them, and there they 
may be found to this day, though the fairy train has long 
since disappeared. 

In the midland counties of England these blossoms 
have a bad reputation. Their scent is thought to produce 
madness. The name “crazy” is applied to them, and 
children are forbidden to pluck them lest they become 
insane. 

‘‘ Batter and eggs,” so common in our pastures, among 
some of the country-folk is still believed to be the remains 
of a fairy feast, and tradition tells us that the home of 
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the fairy-queen was suddenly invaded by an army of 
hostile elves, and the queen, who was at her “ mushroom 
table,” was forced to fly, leaving the feast for her 
enemies. These, after eating all they wanted, threw 
the fragments among the ferns, and by some magic they 
were changed to flowers. 

A belief in the magical properties of certain plants and 
their power to protect or harm the human race was com- 
mon among all nations. The golden blossoms of St. 
Johnswort, if gathered upon St. John’s eve and hung near 
the door or window of a dwelling, secured for the inmates 
immunity from lightning and evil spirits ; carried about 
the person it was a charm against witchcraft, and per- 
sons wearing it upon All Saint’s Day, and mounting a 
housetop, might see the witches at their festivities. The 
peony was supposed to possess wonderful healing proper- 
ties. It would also drive away tempests and dispel en- 
chantments, but could only be used during a full moon 
and at certain hours of the night. Many of these old 
superstitions in the course of time have become ecrystal- 
lized into proverbs and come down to us in this way. 

Parsley was looked upon as a plant of ill omen, and 
probably got its evil name from being used about the 
dead. It was believed to be unlucky not only to sow 
parsley, but to transplant it, or do anything to promote 
its growth ; hence the saying, “‘ When parsley’s grown in 
the garden there'll be a death before the year is out.” 

“ Sowing fennel is sowing sorrow,” says the old pro- 
verb, though it is not easy to account for this belief, since 
fennel was thought to possess wonderful restorative 
powers. Longfellow alludes to this superstition when he 
speaks of the fennel as— 

** Gifted with the wondrous powers, 
Loat vision to restore.’’ 

Mustard was another “trouble breeder,” and as a child 
I recollect hearing the proverb, “ He who sows mustard 
sows trouble.” To avoid this and yet have the plants, 
the seed was sometimes, on windy days, placed on a cloth 
in the midst of a field, the wind thus becoming a sort 
of “ scapegoat ’’ to bear the trouble that might follow. 

Children who are fond of the blackberry may be inter- 
ested, but in our times I think will hardly be deterred 
from eating its luscious fruit by the legends attached to 
it. In some parts of England there is a belief that on 
Michaelmas Day (October 10) the devil puts his foot on 
all the blackberries, consequently rendering them unfit to 
eat. Another superstition is that on this day he spits on 
all the bushes, and if one eats a berry after this time, he, 
or some member of his family, will die before the year is 
over In Scotland it is said that late in the autumn the 
devil throws his club at the bushes to show that the re- 
maining berries are his. I have somewhere read an odd 
legend concerning this vine. It says that the blackberry 
once desired to become a wool merchant, and on express- 
ing this wish among its friends, it found a bat and a cor- 
morant with the same ambition. The three then formed 
a partnership and freighted a ship with wool, but unfor- 
tunately a storm arose and the ship was lost.- Since that 
time the bat conceals himself by day to keep out of sight 
of his creditors ; the cormorant has become a diver, and 
is forever trying to discover his lost treasure, while the 
blackberry, to make up for its loss, steals wool from every 
passing sheep. 

The plantain, that so persistently follows in the foot- 
steps of civilization, has a pathetic little story attached to 
it. According to the legend, it was once a maiden, who 
for seven years sat by the wayside spinning flax and 
watching for a false lover who never came. The gods, 
at last weary of seeing her sad face, changed her to a 
plantain, and her distaff became the long flower-spike 
of that plant. The Indians call the plantain “the white 
man’s foot,” and this belief is alluded to in Hiawatha, 
where he says : 

** Wheresoe’er they tread, beneath them 
Springs a flower unknown among us, 
Spriogs the white man’s foot among us.”’ 

There are few country-bred children who have not at 
some period of their lives spent some delightful hours 
fashioning into curious shapes the prickly buds and blos- 
some of the burdock. Billy-buttons,” “ sticky-buttons,”’ 
and “cockle-buttons,” the English children call them. 
They are also sometimes called “ devil-buttons,” tradition 
affirming that they were formerly used on his satanic 
majesty’s clothes in order that the hooks on each scale 


might help him hold whatever touched them. Concern- 
ing their origin it is said that once, as Satan “went to 
and fro upon the earth, one of these buttons fell from his 
clother, and as soon as it struck the earth,” took root in 
the soil, and from this one plant all others sprang. 

From May till September throughoa: New England 
the blossoms of the wild geranium will be found by road- 
sides and in stony pastures. I used to hear a pretty story 
connected with this flower, but bave never been able to 
find it in print. It was said that its blossoms were once 
blue, but that the robin plucked a thorn from the 
Saviour’s crown and flew over the sea with his blood- 
stained burden. At last, wearied with his long flight, he 
dropped the thorn and it fell upon one of the blossoms of 
the geranium. The rain washed the blood from the 
thorn, and it mingled with the blue of the flower, dying 
it the pale, purplish pink it has ever since worn. . 

There is scarcely a blossom met with by the roadside 
that has not its special legend or superstition attending it, 
and in different localities these are often so unlike as to 
make one believe that there must be a certain amount of 
truth in the statement that “ One can trace the history of 
a nation by means of the names and superstitions belong- 
ing to its flora. 


LOOKING UPWARD.—(VIL) 


BY MINER H. PADDOCK. 


A good way to identify constellations and fixed stars is 
to watch for them just as the sun goes down. As the 
glare of day begins to lesson, the first stars to show will 
be first magnitude stars ; later, the secend and third. 

As the conspicuous constellations are marked by stars 
of these magnitudes, if one knows in about what quarter 
of the heavens a constellation lies as evening comes on, 
he will readily recognize the outlines or grouping of stars 
as figured in maps. Thus, in Jaly, looking over to the 
south, a little to east, you see a group of stars arranged 
as in Fig. 1. A nearly vertical line, bowing slightly to 
the west, and from the middle of this line off toward the 
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the east and then down to the horizon, another row ex- 
tends. This is Scorpio, one of the most conspicuous of 
the summer constellations. It is at considerable distance 
south of the equator. The sun is in this locality about 
five degrees north of Antares on the first of December. 
The head and arms of Scorpio extent to the west, his 
body lies to the east, and his tail drags on the horizon. 
Under the telescopes the red, first magnitude star Antares 
is a double star. 

The well-known group, the Great Dipper, at the north, 
hardly needs description. During July, its average posi- 
tion, at the time observers will be apt to notice, is with 
the bowl in the northwest and with the handle pointing 
upward nearly to the zenith. It points toward Bodtes, 
in which constellation is our zenith at the time. Follow- 
ing the direction indieated by the handle, south of the 
zenith, we come to the historic first magnitude star Arc- 
turus, mentioned by so early a writer as the Chaldean 
author of the book of Job. Since the time of Job, say 
3,500 years, the star has been approaching us, as revealed 
by modern science, at the rate of about fifty-five miles to 
a second. The writer is not very good in figures, but he 
makes this to be about a thousand times across our entire 


The report of the opening sessions of the Educational 
Congress now being held in Chicago, will be found on 
the editorial page. Further reports will follow after the 
Journal’s vacation, 


solar system, and more than a quarter of the way from 
the nearest fixed star Alpha Centauri, to our solar system. 
The star may be brighter to us from its nearer approach, 
or on the other hand it may have been inherently a 
whiter and brighter star in ancient times. The Chaldean 
significance of Bodtes seems to have been the shepherd, 
and of Arcturus the rod or branch. It possibly referred 
to the Messiah. 

Still farther to the south, in the same direction indi- 
cated by the Dipper handle, 10° south of the equator, or 
about midway down to the south, we find the first magni- 
tude star Spica of Virgo. So west of Spica is Saturn, and 
between Spica and Scorpio is the constellation Libra, not 
marked by any conspicuous stars. According to some 
authorities Spica is one of those stars which by the del- 
icate adjustment of infinitesimals of scientific observation 
reveals mysteries the solution of which is the marvel of 
scientific research. One hardly knows which to wonder 
at more, the thing discovered or the human penetration 
that brings forth and discloses this secret of nature. 

By the spectroscope it appears that Spica is at one time 
moving toward us, and at another from us—in other 


Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 


words, is revolving in a circle. This can only happen if 
the star has a companion. No companion is visible. 
The companion must therefore be an old or dead sun. A 
dead sun and a living sun cannot have arisen from the 
same nebula. Therefore, in the movement of these fixed 
stars through space, the living Spica must have come 
near an old or extinct sun, and the two by their mutual 
gravitation will forever revolve about each other. What 
a curious and startling occurrence in nature. 

In the high northeast, the first to show its light as 
evening comes on is the brilliant white star Vega, in the 
constellation Lyra; south of Lyra near the eastern hori- 
zon, but still north of the equator, see Aquila, the Eagle, 
recognized by three stars in nearly a vertical line, the 
middle one a star of the first magnitude, Altair. This is 
also a double star. North of Aquila and nearer the hori- 


_zon than Lyra, as the light of day fades away, see first 


appear in that quarter stars in the form of a cross lying 
on its side (Fig. 2). This is the Northern Cross, also 
called the Swan, or Cygnus. A little later the light of 
the sun being entirely withdrawn, we see the constellation 
is in the Milky Way, so numerously beset with brilliant 
orbs that it is quite difficult to fix upon the stars which 
compose the cross. 

On a line with Arcturus and Vega, and nearly half 
way between, see a group of stars placed in nearly a 
semi-circle (Fig. 3). The Northern Crown, while be- 
tween the latter and Lyra, is an irregular and extensive 
field called the constellation Hercules. This is the con- 
atellation toward which our sun, a fixed star, is speeding 
at a rate variously estimated from four to thirty miles a 
second. For untold ages we have been rushing toward 
that quarter of the heavens. Whence we have come 
and whither we are going we otherwise know not. As- 
tronomers know this since the stars of Hercules are grad- 
ually separating, while those diametrically opposite are 
drawing nearer together. 

In mythology, or the figured constellations, Hercules is 
represented as a mighty man with his foot on the head of 
a serpent and one foot uplifted as if wounded. He holds 
in one hand a club, and a three-headed monster is held 
in his other hand. This again suggests the Messianic 
mission of bruising the serpent’s head, It appears that 
the ancient Egyptian name signified “ him who bruises,” 
while the chief star in the head of the figure signifies 
“the head of him who bruises.” 

The legend of Hercules is traced to the times of the 
ancient Chaldeans, four thousand year ago. 

Those who have opportunity for rising early, say at 
3.30 a. m., will find the morning heavens of increasing 
interest. 
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WHO AND WHERE IN LITERATURE. 


BY MARIE T. SMITH. 

1. Who says: “ Men and women are always judging 
one another before they are finished. All young people 
are pieces of unfinished work. There is only the frame- 
work of the man and woman up, and it does not appear 
what they are to become. Men and women are always 
turning out differently from what we expected and pre- 
dicted they would, and we are mortified to ascertain that 
we have been criticising half-finished men and women ?”’ 

2. Who said of America : 

‘** Twas glory, once, to be a Roman; 
She makes it glory, now, to be a man?”’ 

3. What writer of the National Period expressed the 
following unfashionable desire? “I would have a woman 
as true as death. At the first lie which works from the 
heart outward she should be tenderly chloroformed into 
a better world.” 

4. Name author. 

“ Repentance is the weight 
Of indigested meals eat yesterday.”’ 

5. Which one of England’s laureates wrote the fol- 

lowing ? 
‘*T heard a saying in Egypt, that ambition 
Is like the sea wave, which the more you drink, 


The more you thirst, yea, drink too much as men 
Have done on rafts of wrecks,—it drives you mad.”’ 


TEN PEDAGOGICAL QUESTIONS. — (VII) 
Is the mind composed of parts designed to perform 
separate offices ? 
Are there faculties of the mind ? 
What is perception ? 
_ What is sensation ? 
What is a concept ? 
What is the memory ? 
What is the distinction between remembering and 
recollecting ? 
What is the imagination ? 
What is the conscience ? 
What is consciousness? ‘ unconsciousness ” ? 


A RAILROAD LESSON. 


BY WARREN WINTHROP, 


In no one thing is there more lamentable ignorance among 
teachers than regarding railroads, so far as my observation goes. 
It is fortunate that Dr. J M. Rica, the Jena-Leipzig prepared critic 
of The Forum, has not heard teachers speak of railroads. I re- 
vently heard a teacher who had a good school, in which the spirit 
and method were admirable, tell the children that the Central Pa- 
cific road ran from Omaha to San Francisco; that the name had 
recently been changed to the Central Pacific; that the western ter- 
minus of the Northern Pacific was San Francisco; that the South- 
ern Pacific ran from Kansas City to San Francisco. When I 
asked the principal how she accounted for thie, she said it waa be- 
cause the geographies had nothing upon the subject, and the educa- 
tional papers seldom give definite facts. Hence this article. No 
account is taken of the recent ‘‘ deals,’’ in which a road is half 
merged in another for stock jobbing purposes, bat does not lose its 
identity, and no notice will be taken of minor lines of roads or un- 
important branches of roads. 


NEW ENGLAND ROADS. 


The Maine Central, feom Portland to Bangor and Bar Harbor, 
and to all important poiats on the coast; from Bangor to Vanee- 
boro’ Junction, practically to Calais and St. Johne, N. B. Also 
from Portland to North Conway, through Crawford Notch to the 
Connecticat River, where it joinsthe B. & M. The Grand Trunk 
runs practically from Portland to Montreal (via Gorham, N. H.), 
and thence to Chicago (under a different name from Port Haron). 
The Grand Trunk also rans from Saspension Bridge to Chicago via 
Detroit and Port Huron. The Portland and Rochester road, run- 
ning from Portland to Rochester, N. H., makes connection and 
rans through trains to Worcester via Worcester, Nashua, and Port- 
land division of B, & M. ° 

From Boston. The Boston and Maine rans from Boston to 
Portland; the Eastern Division via Newburyport aud Portsmouth, 
the Western via Lawrence, Haverhill, Exeter, and Dover, The 
Lowell Road (B. & M.) runs from Boston to Nashua, via Lowell, 
and runs through trains to Montreal and Chicago via Concord and 
Montreal, which is the great trank line of New Hampshire, and 
over the Central Vermont, which is the great trunk line of the 
Green Mountain State. The Massachusetts Central (B. & M.) 
runs from Boston to Northampton, and runs through traine via 


Poughkeepsie Bridge, to Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington’ 

The Fitchburg runs from Boston via Fitchburg, North Adams, 
Hoosac Tunnel, to Rotterdam Junction, N. Y., where it joins the 
Weat Shore, and runs through trains to Chicago and St. Louis. It 
also runs to Bellows Falls, where it connects with the Central Ver- 
mont for Montreal avd Chicago; alao for Ssratoga. 

The Albany runs to Albany via Springfield, ruaning through 
trains to Chicago and New York City. 

The Old Colony rans to Newport, also to Providence, with roates 
to New York both ways, the former known as the Fall River Line, 
the latter as the Shore Line. 

The New York and New England runs via Pataam and Hartford 
to New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washiogton. 

The New York, New Haven, and Hartford, between Springfield 
and New York City via Hartford and New Havan is the great 
thoroughfare by way of which practically all the Now Enugland 
traffic goes to New York City. 

The Connecticut River Road rans from New London to Wells 
River, Vt., and is the great summer route from New York and the 
valley to the White Mountains. 

These are the great New England routes with which every New 
England child should be acquainted. 


ROADS FROM NEW YORK CITY. 


The New York Central ia the great route via Albany aod Baffalo, 
to Detroit, Chicago, Cincinnati, and St. Louis. 

The West Shore, as it name indicates, ruons on the west bank of 
the Hudson as the Central is on the east bank, and is a great route 
via Albany and Buffalo to all points reached by the Central. 

The Erie is a great western route to all points reached by the 
Central. 

The Pennsylvania ia the great road of the country and of the 
world, both in roadbed and equipment, raaning fron New York 
to Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, and via Harrisburg 
and Pittsburg to Cleveland, Chicago, Cincinnati, and St. Louis. 

The Baltimore and Ohio is a companion to the Central and Penn- 
sylvania as a great route from New York via Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Washington to Chicago, Cincinnati, and St. Lonis. 

The Reading reaches from New York out to Harrisburg, through 
the coal regions of Pennsylvania 

The Lehigh Valley rans to Rochester, N. Y., via the coal fields of 
Pennsylvania. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western is another road running 
through the ‘coal fields, practically to Buffalo. 

The Delaware and Hudson ia another important road in eastern 
New York, having a practical monopoly of the Saratoga, Lake 
George, and Adirondack travel. 

The Jersey Central ia an important line from New York City to 
Philadelphia and the coal fields of Pennsylvania. 


LINES TO CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS, 


The Grand Trunk ia one of the great trank lines from Montreal 
and Suspension Bridge to Chicago. 

The Michigan Central is another great trank line from Suspension 
Bridge to Chicago via Detroit. 

The Lake Shore and Michigan Southern ia the great route south 
of Lake Erie from Buffalo to Chicago. 

The New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio is another great route 
utilized by the Erie road from Erie to Chicago. 

** The Big Four,’? or the Cl+veland, Columbus, Cincinnati, and 
St. Louis (C. C. C. & St. L.’’) ia the great connecting line between 
Cincinnati and St. Louis by all the New York roads, and also runs 
from Chicago to Cincinnati via Indianapolis. 

The Wabash is the great route from Datroit to St. Louis; it also 
runs from Chicago to St. Louis and from Chicago to Omaha, 

Tne Pittsburg, Fort Wayne, and Chicago, from Pittsburg to 
Chicago, is the western end of the Pennsylvania road. 


FROM CHICAGO TO THE MISSOURI, 


The Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul is one of the great routes 
from Chicago to Minneapolis via Milwaukee; it also rane to Omaha 
and also to Kansas City. 

The Northwestern is one of the great routes to Minneapolis, and 
also to Omaha. It is now practically merged in the Union Pacific, 
and runs through cars from Chicago to San Francisco. 

The Wisconsin Central is another great roate from Chicago into 
the Northwest. 

‘* The Burlington Route,’’ the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy 
(the C. B. & Q ), is one of the ‘‘ classic routes’’ from Chicago to 
Omaha, and it has also an independent line from Omaha to Denver, 

The Rock Island is another of the A No. 1 roads from Chicago to 
Omaha and Kansas City. 

The Chicago and Alton is another of the great lines from Chicago 
to St. Louis and Kansas City. 

The Atchinson, Topeka, and Santa Fe also has a line from Chi- 
cago to Kansas City, extending on to Denver, and via Santa Fe to 
Southern California. 

BEYOND THE MISSOURI. 


The Northern Pacific is the great route from St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis to Portland, Oregon. 

The Canadian Pacific rans from Montreal to the Pacific Coast 
throngh Her Mojesty’s dominions. 

The Union Pacific rans from Omaha to Denver and Ogden, 
Utah; also from Kaneas City to Denver and thence to Ogden, U. 
It also has a line to Portland, Oregon, both from Ozden and what 
is known as the Short Line, leaving the main line in Wyoming. 

The Burlington Route has been already described as from Chicago 
to Denver. 

The Atchinson, Topeka, and Santa Fe has also been described as 
from Chicago to Southern California. 

The Denver and Rio Grande ia the great Colorado road, and rune 
over the Rockies to Salt Lake City. 


TRE PACIFIC COAST ROADS, 


The Central Pacific (a part of the Southern Pacific system) runs 
from Ogden, Utah, to San Francisco. 

The Southern Pacific rave from San Francisco to Portland, Or. ; 
also to Southern California: also to Albuquerque; also to El Paso, 
Texas, In ehort, it has a practical monopoly of the entire coast 
south of Portland. 

The Canadian Pacific has already been spoken of as running 
from Montreal to the coast. 

The Northern Pacific as raoning from St. Paul to Portland, Ore. 

Tie Union Pacific (with the Northwastern) as ranning from 
Chicago to Portland, Oregon, via Omaha and Denver, 


BOUTHERN ROAD&, 


The Monon Rou‘e runs from Chicago to Louisville. The Lowis- 
ville and Nashville connects Cincinnati and New Orleans. 


The Class in Mathematics. 


ADDITIONAL SOLUTIONS OF No. 46, 


1 1 1 


(8). 
— 1) = 1 — + (5) 
Whence x = }. 

That this is an incorrect valae for x may be shown by eubstitnt- 
ing in equations (4) and (5). In equation (5) we get $4 = te, 
but in (4) we get} = —{ It is evident this last equation is not a 
trae one, and yet it is by eqaaring this that the value } is obtained 


for x. W. B. ANDREWS, Cochituate, Mass, 
1 
ItV. Given Vie V@—1)’ to find xz, 


In the solution of this, 2 = }. 
By subsetitutiog as below, 1 = 1, not 1 — 2, as stated: 
+ 1) VCE — 1) 
Clearing fractions, §} +1=—1. 


Squaring, 
Collecting terms, —1 —j. 
Sqaaring, f=}; l=—1, 


IpA M. BARTON, Academia, Pa, 


V. The problem b2comes possible by changing the sign of the 
second term, thus: 


Whence +1) — — 1) = 1. 


2y(z? — 1) = 2z — 1, x= 4, 
The substitution of } for x in any one of the equations ia above 
solution results in no impossibilities. 
W. F. Pare, El’: sbethtown, Ky. 
‘ 1 1 1 

VI. Given + (1). 
The solution of this eqaation gives x = }. 
Substituting this value of x and reda:ing, we have, 


1 1 
Whence ¢ = f. 
The tqaare root of a number has the double sign |. In equa- 


tion (4) by using the minus sign no contradiction results. 
E. S., Kokomo, Ind. 
Interesting communications, accompanied by solutions, were re- 
ceived also from W. H. Swett, Mercer Co, N. J.; F, M. Noa, 
Boston, Maes. ; C. R. B., and J. M C, 


47. B.S. Northrop invested certain sum in U.S 6's, 5-20, at 
107}, and twice as much in U. S, 5's of ’81 at 98}, brokerage on 
each }% His income from both iavestments is $1674. How much 
did he invest in eacs kiod of stock ? 

I. Let 100% be invested at 1074; 200% be invested at 98} 


100% 200% 


).07j = let stock; - == 2d stock. 
a ow * wan = income from Ist stock. 
x = income from 2d stock. 
Then = $1674, 


16.7% = $1781.1883125, and 100% = $10665.7983— 
200% == $21331.5965-+- 
C. D. M. SHOWALTER, Tazewell, Va. 


IL. Let 2 = amount invested in 6’s, and 2x that invested in 5's, 


x 
Then ivi +o 00} equals the par values 
06x 10x 
Then == 1674, 


Whence x = $10665 80 and 27 = $21331.60. 
OscaR L. Burpick, Stamford, Conn. 
Similarly solved also by George KR Winslow, Windsor, N. Y. 
Credit should have been given in last number to I, M, Stevens for 
a neat solation to No. 45, 
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Next Journat, August 18. 


Tracuers’ BuREAvSs are giving much happiness just 
now. 


Insist upon having all school supplies before the open- 
ing of the term. 


A FEW educational principles well applied will work 
out the highest results for the child. 


Ir you get the position you sought, be happy; if it 
goes to another, rejoice for him, if you can. 


Following our usual custom, there will be no issue of 
this paper during the next two weeks. 


Aut honor to Oberlin for making Miss Helen C. 
Shaffer, president of Wellesley, a “ Doctor of Laws,” the 
second woman in America to wear the LL.D. The 
wonder is less that she is thus honored than that she did 
not earlier receive this acknowledgment of her scholarly 
attainments and eminent collegiate position ; is less that 
prejudices are giving way than that they ever existed. 
There is this advantage in the existing conditions,—a 
woman does not receive scholastic recognition until it be- 
comes ridiculously absurd for it to be longer withheld, 
which is not wholly true as regards the same degrees that 
adorn masculine names. 


“Not Turnes, sur Men.”—The women of America 
have an important part in the World’s Fair Congress, 
and they issue a circular, on the title page of which ap- 
pears the following: 


NOT THINGS, BUT MEN. 


THE WOMAN’S BRANCH OF THE AUXILIARY 
FOR THE WORLD’S CONGRESS OF 1893, 


This is certainly an honest confession on the part of the 
women, 


Averace ATTENDANCE.—It is quite interesting to 
note how equal the various schools in Massachusetts are 


in their average attendance. In studying figures care- 
folly prepared, for six years, we find these facts : 


In twenty-one primary schools the average was 90.1, 
‘90.3, 90, 91.1, 90.7, 90.4. 
In eleven grammar schools, 93.3, 93, 92.9, 93.2, 93.1, 


92.8. 
In the Latin School, 96.5, 95 1, 96.5, 96.4, 95.7, 95.4. 


In the English High, 95.1, 95 3, 96.1, 96.7, 96.6, 96.5. 

In the kindergarten for three years, 89.6, 76.7, 81.2. 

Aside from the kindergarten, there was practically no 
variation in six years. The Latin and English High 
were practically the same. The grammar grade ran 
about two per cent lower. It seems incredible that there 
should be no greater variation in the different years. 

We shall be pleased to hear from other teachers or 
superintendents who have at command the figures for six 
years in their own schools. 


Measure THE Errort.—There is no problem for the 
schoolmen that is of greater significance than the devel- 
opment of a standard and the means for the measurement 
of intellectual effort. Our school tests are all of attain- 
ment, and the slow and the quick, the ready and the un- 
ready, the home-helped and the home-neglected, are all 
judged by the same standard of attainment; and the 
bright child who gets his lesson without half trying carries 
off one hundred per cent; while the faithful slow child, 
who has made many times the effort, has but sixty per 
cent. It were as reasonable to put a Norman Percheron 
and a thoroughbred to the same test. It were well to 
postpone some popular philosophical-psychological ques- 
tions until we have learned how to so teach and examine 
as to appreciate and reward effort. 


LUCK. 


It is ueeless to argue that there is no luck in life. Call 
it by whatever name you may, there are at times combi- 
nations of circumstances so unexpected and so irresistible 
that they thwart all the plans of one man, while they 
materialize the merest visions of another. It is not to be 
wondered that so many lack energy, persistence, and grit 
because of their belief in and fear for luck. Next to the 
man whose life is shrouded by superstition, he is to be 
pitied whose hopes and fears are centered in “ luck.” 

The school should do its part to reduce the number of 
people enervated and wrecked by the terrors of “luck.” 
It is a fact that many schools cultivate a belief in luck. 
There is that in the recitations, and more in the exami- 
nations, of some schools that tends to inculcate the belief 
that rank is more a matter of luck than of faithfulness. 
Many a teacher who talks brilliantly against luck as an 
element in succeas or failure contradicts his teaching by 
paying a premium on luck by his methods in recitation 
and examination. The school should teach by example 
more than precept that it is merit and effort rather than 
luck that is rewarded. ~ 


A GREAT COMPLIMENT TO “WHAT 
THEY SAY.” 


The JouRNAL is accustomed to having many pleasant 
things said by those whose good opinion it prizes highly, 
but rarely has it received recognition that it valued so 
much as that of an editor of the Correspondance Gén- 
érale de l’ Instruction Primaire, one of the organs of M. 
Hachette et Cie., the well known publishers of Paris, who 
speaks as follows of a department which has for some 
time been a favorite feature of the JourNAL. We trans- 
late it the more gladly as it is a compliment, not only to 
the JouURNAL, but to the whole body of American school- 
men, as they have been represented in these columns. 


“* All the world knows, at least by reputation, the great JouR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION of Boston. I have often noticed in this pub- 
lication, conceived and edited in the American way, among the ex- 
treme variety of articles, some most serious, others hamorons, 
others again which are simple notes or extracts reclaimed from the 
library, or paragraphs culled here and there, poetry for the school 
or on the school, one title which I have found regularly every week 
since 1888—‘‘ What They Say.’ These are simply sentence 
Phrases, selected, save some which are devoted to the educational 


classics, from the reports and recent utterances of American teach- 
ere and edacators, 


‘© No one can doubt the possibility of making an interesting and 
significent mosaic of these bits of phrases picked up here and there 
ia one’s reading, from scholarly and administrative documents, [ 
have long been in the habit of casting my eyes over these without 
even reading them—disconnected quotations, often bizarre, enig- 
matic in their conciseness and incoherence. Bat in looking at them 
more closely, I have noticed there the sign of an intensity of life 
and of thought, of an educational activity, of a freedom and an 
originality which our Old World does not know. 

If one were to take all our Departmental Bulletins, all the re- 
ports to the general councils, all the circulars of ministers, rectors, 
and prefects—I am speaking for France, though one might say the 
same for most of the neighboring countries—would he be able 
to gather as good a harveat ? I doubtit. Bat I will let our read- 
ers see if some of these maxims should not, by themselves, serve as 
a text for more than one pedagogical discussion.”’ 


HIGH SCHOOL FIGURES. 


There is a deal of talk about the dropping-out process 
in the high schools. Sapt. C. E. Meleney of Somerville, 
Mass., sometime since analyzed the figures for twelve 
The result is as follows : 


years. 
B22228 
SSRERS 
ERAGE SB 
E5838 8 


4th class, 107 94 
3d class, 

2d class, 

let class, 

Graduated, 


By this it will be seen that the following changes have 
taken place. The proportion in the various classes varied 
as follows : 

In the 3d class the number entering the year before 
had been reduced in the twelve years as follows: 36 per 
cent, 27, 34, 16, 35, 45, 25, 28, 33, 40, 35, 35. From 
this it will be seen that of the twelve years there were 
for six years a redaction of 33 to 35 per cent, or of 
one-third ; that of the remaining six years three of them 
had but one fourth drop out, one year but one-sixth, while 
two had nearly one-half. The rule is clear, therefore, 
that about one-third of the class usually drops out within 
& year. 

The second year percentage that drops out is as fol- 
lows: 35, 26, 37, 22, 22, 28, 26, 34, 35, 29, 30, 33, 35. 
From this it appears that in seven of the twelve years 
about one-third leave, and that for the other years about 
one-fourth leave. This simply indicates greater stability 
in the proportion that leaves. 

In the third year the percentages that leave are as fol- 
lows: 20, 30, 12, 18, 23, 12, 6, 20, 20, 20, 20, 18. 
From this it appears that in eight of the twelve years 
about one-fifth leave, that in three of the other years 
only about one-tenth leave, and that in one year only did 
many more than one-fifth leave. 

The fourth year the percentages were as follows: 20, 
7, 20, 7, 8, 20, 0, 8, 10, 0,15, 15. From this it appears 
that in five of the twelve years only about one in 
fifteen left, that in but three of the twelve did so many 
as one in five leave, that in two one in seven, and in two 
years none left. 

These figures show that the tendency in the first two 
years is about the same, that the second two differ widely 
from the first two, and widely from each other. That in 
the last year very few drop out. But the significant fea- 
ture of the whole is that there has been no change of 
tendensy sn the twelve years. 
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VACATION. 

Vacation life is to the teacher what it is to no other 
worker. It is rest, recreation, new life, renewed energy, 
a revelation of new conditions. No other worker has 
such generous vacations. Think of it! Twelve full 
weeks at the least, and one full day each week. The 
clergyman is the only other professional man who gets 
any perceptible vacation. The physician rarely gets any, 
and the lawyer takes the regulation two weeks only when 
his family teases or worries him into it. The business 
man takes his two weeks with some regularity. Teachers 
should appreciate this luxury; for it is a luxury, though 
they need it and deserve it. 

Their hours of schoolroom labor are light. While men 
and women are trying to create a sentiment that shall 
secure for them fifty-six hours only a week, the teacher 
quietly teaches but twenty-five hours, but he needs and 
deserves light hours per week and light weeks per year 
because there is no other work like his. There is a ner- 
vous strain in caring for from fifty to seventy children 
tbat is in no other occupation, trade, or profession. 

This is easier said than proven to the satisfaction of 
some people. The physician, who has the lives of men, 
women, and children in his keeping, who has scarcely a 
day in the year in which there is not some patient whose 
life is in the balance, who has some days in which there 
are several critical cases on his hands, and who knows no 
night and no day, is liable to smile at our claim that the 
teacher has greater strain than other people. 

The lawyer smiles also as he thinks of his ‘‘ cases,” in 
which he has the responsibility of saving some man or 
woman from a term’s imprisonment, of saving a good 
name, of rescuing the all of some man or woman from 
the conspiracy of circumstances or of designing men; as 
he thinks of the fact that he is always wrestling with intel- 
lectual giants, or knaves, or both. ; 

The merchant and manufacturer also smile as they 
think of their life of strain, under fiendish competition on 
the one hand or exasperating labor troubles on the other. 
They ask what the teacher’s cares are as compared with 
theirs, and they make out a good case for themselves. 
It is not an easy thing for a business man to watch the 
money market, the purchasing and the selling market all 
at once, to keep pace with the rising or out from under a 
falling market. All this the teacher is spared. 

And yet despite the responsibility of the physician and 
the lawyer and the competition and strain of the mer- 
chant, manufacturer, and banker, there is a greater wear 
and tear in ordinary times for the teacher than for almost 
any class of workers, and this because of the monotony, 
of the lack of tonic and lack of stimulus, because of the 
constant sapping of the life by immaturity, the incessant 
drawing off of intellectual vitality by the fifty magnetic 
points ; because of the inevitable cross currents resulting 
from trying to accomplish the same thing for fifty minds, 
some receptive and some repellant, some sympathetic, 
some indifferent. 

A victory rejuvenates the entire being, but the teacher 
has noappreciable victories. An emergency arouses all the 
energy of the entire being and makes new blood tingle in 
every fiber, but the teacher rarely faces a great emer- 
gency. With the teacher there is every condition for 
drawing, for exhausting, for sapping the physical, mental, 
and nervous forces, and there is no natural restorative in 
the work itself. Hence the necessity of a few hours per 
day, of an actual out-of-school day each week, of an occa- 
sional out-of-school week, and of an entire relief from all 
thought of school in summer time. 

Vacation, therefore, is a necessity, and it must be a 
real vacation from schoolroom work. But this does not 
mean cessation of intellectual activity, does not mean that 
there shall be no study, no association with teachers. It 
is not the intellectual effort that wears upon teachers, 
is not the association with teachers, is not the thought 
of school, but is merely the sapping and mining 
of the association with fifty learners, many of whom 
are not learning. It is probably absolutely the most 
restful thing that the teacher can do to spend one 
half the summer in real, quiet study with companionable 
teachers: but it must be real study, active intellectual 
effort, genuine learning ; it must be the farthest removed 
from childish study ; it must be real learning, intellectual 
advance. 


WORLD’S EDUCATIONAL CONGRESSES. 
CHICAGO, July 17. 

Not since the representative women of the world met here in 
May has the Art Palace been so thoroughly crowded. At an early 
hour this morning educators from almost every country in the 
world, representing the interests of the colleges, secondary schools, 
and kindergartens, institutions for the deaf and dumb and blind, 
art and manual training, Chautauqua and college settlement asso- 
ciations, began to assemble. Fally two thousand persons were 
present when Pres. C. C. Bonney of the World’s Congress anxil- 
iary called the mesting to order. Upon the platform eat Dr. Wil- 
liam T. Harris, United States Commissioner of Education; Dr, 
Gabriel Compayré, Recteur de |’ Académie de Poitiers and Presi- 
dent of the French Edacational Delegation; Frau Foster, delegate 
from Germany; Mme. Magnausen of Iceland; Dr. Osterberg of 
Sweden; Mons. Buisson of the French delegation; Dr. Henry 
Barnard, first U. 8. Commissioner of Education; Bishop Fallows, 
Supt. A. G. Lane, Miss Josephine C. Locke, Prof. Martha Foote 
Crowe, and others. : 

Bishop Fallows opened the meeting with prayer, after which 
President Bonney briefly welcomed the attending educators. 
Bishop Fallows, in welcomivg the teachers, referred in touching 
terms to the inauguration of the venerable Dr. Henry Barnard as 
chancellor of the University of Wisconsin thirty-five years ago. 
Saperintendent Lane welcomed the delegates on behalf of Chicago. 
‘* We are seeking to know the higher life that is possible to human 
beings,’’ he said, ‘‘ and as educators we are studying children, we 
are studying mind. We are seeking to bring them into harmonious 
relations with their fellow beings. This is the problem which is 
before us, and we welcome you and you: councils and your instruc- 
tion, and the result of your experience to this contribution to the 
great cause of education.’’ 

Dr. Harris, in a few timely remarks, gave additional greetings 
as the representative of the government, and referred to some of 
the great problems in education now pressing for solution. Both 
Gabriel Compayré and B. Baisson of the French delegation ex- 
pressed their hopes of results of these congresses in contributing to 
the value of educational knowledge. Dr. Henry Barnard gave in- 
teresting reminiscences of the first World’s Educational Congress, 
held at St. Martyn’s Hall, London, in 1854, at which he was the 
only American representative. 

Miss Mary A. Jordan of Smith College read a thoughtfal paper 
on ‘‘ Reforms now Practicable in Secondary Schools.’ “ These 
schools,’’ she said, “ are charged with a three-fold duty of prepar- 
ing boys and girls for life, of getting them ready for the technical 
schools, and of fitting them for college. Those schools are depend- 
ent upon the public patronage, upon taxation, and upon the rich 
endowments and generous benefactions of private individuals or of 
long-standing bequeste. The equipment for teaching varies all the 
way from two teachers in charge of the entire course of study to 
four or six, or possibly one or two teachers for each grade. As ex- 
isting in the’ United States at pr t, the secondary school is not 
by any means a quantity either in equipment, endowment, or aime. 
With the wealth now at the disposal of the country, with the great 
interest taken in edacation, it seems to me there ought to be no 
question whatever about the practicability of a reform of a genuine 
natare in this direction.’’ 

Mr. Catler of Chicago thought that the college ought to meet the 
secondary schools half way in the matter of admission. Many boys 
do not expect to go to college when they enter the high school; but 
daring the course they receive an inepiration for higher education, 
but are debarred from the colleges because they bave taken scien- 
tific rather than classical courses. Mr. Monroe of California 
thought the secondary school ought to demand the colleges to 
accept a fair range of electives in the matter of admission. Four 
years’ work in biology ought to give as much power as four years’ 
work in Latin, and it should receive the same credit as an entrance 
requirement, 

In the kindergarten congress, Supt. Wm. N. Hailmann of La 
Porte, Ind., discussed with his usual force the educational princi- 
ples of Froebel. “ Froebel’s greatest achievement,’’ he said, “ lay in 
the consistency with which he had based educational practice on a 
loving study of the child and humanity. He saw the child always, 
and always clearly, in a three-fold character—as child of nature, 
child of man, and child of God. The work of the teacher under 
Froebel’s educational scheme, therefore, was to stimulate self- 
activity, secure life harmony, and establish and strengthen the atti- 
tude of benevolence.’’ 

Pres. Walter L. Hervey of the College for the Training of 
Teachers discussed before the congress of manual and art educa- 
tion in the evening the subject of ‘‘ Manual Training in the Amer- 
ican School System. ‘‘ The argument for manual training,’’ he 
said, “ now appeals not to the ear, but to the eye; it is not written 
in words, but in deeds. It is contained not only in the educational 
exhibit of the World’s Fair, but still more in those persons, now 
men, who, as boys, went to the manual training school, and who 
are now, as men, witnesses of the power of the new education to 
create a new type of American manhood.’’ 

Second Day. 

Dr. Emil Hirsch, the eminent Chicago rabbi whose intelligent 
sympathy in matters educational has won for him national renown, 
gave the firat address on Tuerday morning, on the “ Ethical Value 
of Manual Training.’’ Of the practical value of manual training 
Dr. Hirsch said that while no one would deny that labor makes 
man worthy of life, the prevailing desire is to avoid work and to 
regard it with contempt. What is needed most, said he, is to alter 
this and give men not freedom from work, but freedom in work. 
The speaker then traced the inflaence of machinery in bringing 
about a condition which makes work a slavery. The manual train- 
ing school corrects this tendency, for here the boy works, not be- 


cause he must, but because he desires to do so, and he thus becomes 
a voluntary creator. 

‘* How Shall we Acquire a Better Appreciation of True Art ?”’ 
was the subject of a second strong address before the manual and 
art department, by Mr. Walter S. Perry of the Pratt Institute 
Brooklyn. Prof. Earl Barnes of the Leland Stanford Jr. University, 
Cal., followed with an able presentation of ‘‘ Children’s Sponta- 
neous Drawings.’’ His paper was a study based upon deductions 
drawn from the work of six thousand California children, ranging 
in age from six to sixteen years. Al! early drawing should be epon- 
taneous—a language—a means of expression. It was the opinion 
of the speaker that the grammar of drawing—distance, direction, 
etc.—should not be introduced before the ninth year of the 
child’s age. 

The University Extension Congress today held one of the most 
important meetings of the series. Leading advocates from Eng- 
land and America were present and participated in the discussions. 
Pres. Henry Wade Rogera of the Northwestern University re- 
viewed this new form of educational activity. He epoke of the 
fact that in this country elementary education is fairly well diffused, 
but said that something more than elementary edacation is essen- 
tial to good citizenship in states whose governments are carried on 
by the people and where suffrage is universal. Statistics gathered 
for 1889 show that less than one seventh of the youth pursue the 
secondary education— 668,461 out of a possible 4,750,000—and less 
than one-thirtieth pursue the higher edacation—126,854 out of a 
possible 4,000,000. The demand for university extension centers, 
for lectures on political, economic, and social science, makes it plain 
that the people feel the need of information and are seeking for 
light, and the university extension scheme supplies this want. 

This was also a great day for the Chautauquans. They were 
here from every section of the civilized world—young and old, 
high school graduate and college president. Pres. Wm. R Har- 
per of the Chicago University preeided, and represe:.tatives from 
the four corners of the earth discussed the manifold phases of this 
great and growing work. Bishop Vincent was in Norway, but he 
sent a letter of greeting to the congress. President Lewis Miller 
of the C. L. S. C. read a paper on the ‘‘ Chautauqua and the Sun- 
day School,’’ and Supt, James L. Hughes of Toronto Canada, dis- 
cussed the relations which the Chautauqua sustained to the schools. 

Ww. S. M. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES. 


COURAGE, 

One of our exchanges sagely remarks that it is not safe to gauge 
a’man’s courage by the tone with which he addresses his office boy, 
—wait until you hear him address his wife. 

PERSONAL IN DAILY PAPER, 

‘* The young lady to whom I became engaged at the bali last 
night is hereby requested to send her name and address to the 
office of this paper.’’ 

AN ARTIST'S SOUL, 

Mr. Newritch (to the dealer in artistic plaster casts): What is 
the most beautifal of all your statues ? 

The dealer : The Venus de Medici. 

Mr. Newritch: Well, let me have a doz-n Venus de Medisighs, 
then. I want to trim up my front yard.— Chicago Record, 


SCIENCE, 


Teacher: What is tautology ? 
Bright Scholar: The science of being taught. 


AGREEABLE OCCUPATION, 


Friend (to chimney-sweep) : How do you like your job ? 
Chimney-sweep ; It soots me thoroughly. 


THIS AND THAT. 


Five expeditions are now projected to solve the North Pole 
problem. 

Walter Besant and Rudyard Kipling are visiting the World’s 
Fair together. 

The composition of Tolstoi’s novel, War and Peace, extended 
over a period of eight years. 

Milton was of the opinicn that the verses composed by him be- 
tween the antumnal and spring equinoxes were always the best. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson was a great whistler. ‘‘ He was a quiet 
whistler,’’ it is said; ‘‘ he whistled placidly because he had a placid 
mind.”’ 

The widowed Princess Nazal is the only upper-class woman in 
Egypt who is allowed to see men, and has this privilege through 
the special order of the Sultan. 

In a certain old-fashioned house in London there is a room about 
twelve feet square that is entirely papered with postsge stamps. 
It is estimated by Mr. Palmer, the largest stamp dealer in the 
world, that those stamps would be worth $5,000,000 bat for the 
unfortanate circumstance that not one of them is genuine. Mr. 
Palmer extracted these forgeries from collections that he had 
bought from time to time. 

One secret of Gladstone’s tireless activity and youthful vigor is 
suggested by the following illustration given by the great statesman 
not, long ago: *‘ There was once a road leading out of London on 
which more horses die than on any other, and inquiry revealed the 
fact that it was perfectly level. Consequently the animals in trav- 
eling over {t used only one set of muscles.’’ It is the variety of hie 
life’e activity that has preserved hie hedy and mind in so wor darfe! 
a degree of vigor, 
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CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


[Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will 
answer the same personally or secure answers from experts. 
Teachers will please write their names and addresses, not for 
publication, but that answers may be given by letter, if not of 
general interest. Will teachers ask questions with the pen as freely 
as with the voice? | 


How may a teacher of Latin best encourage and 
secure the acquisition of a good working vocabulary on 
the part of the pupils ? . 


A TEAcHER oF Latin, Ohio. 

I am not an expert in the teaching of Latin and speak 
only as a layman—more from my learning of Latin than 
from the teaching thereof and general principles regard- 
ing other languages. It is important that I should know 
whether you refer to a working vocabulary for the trans- 
lation or for original expression. I assume without 
knowing your desire that you refer to the translating 
vocabulary. There are two means of securing this : 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


uerists of this de ent are requested to send 
addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


spondence. 1 


A DESCENDANT OF JOSEPH NEEF. 


Horace Pestalozzi Owen has been president of the school board 
of New Harmony, Posey county, Ind., for the last three years, and 
he was, a few weeks ago, unanimously reéiected for another term. 
Although never a teacher, but a successfal banker, this gentleman 
is connected with more men who have been famous in educational 
circles, perhaps, than any other man in America. His paternal 
grandfather was Robert Owen, the real founder of the infant 
rchools of England. ‘This latter gentleman is, however, better 


known to the world as a social reformer or the father of English 
ecéperation. The youngest son of Robert Owen was Dr. Richard 
Owen, the father of the subject of this sketch. : k 

Dr. Owen was the originator of the idea of teaching primary 
geography to children by means of putty and clay modeling end 
the sand box. In his younger days he was for several years associ- 
ated with James G. Blaine as a professor in the Western Military 
Institute in Kentucky; he was also for fifteen years professor of 
geology in Indiana University. 


EXAMINATION FOR PROMOTION. 


In the JOURNAL of May 25 there appears an article under the 
title of ‘‘ The Examination for Promotion.”” The article is excel. 
lent, viewing the question from that standpoint, but it occurs to me 
that the writer somewhat unreservedly condemns the examination 
test. It is true, too true, that the examination in our public schools 
has been carried to euch an extent that it has become an absolute 
evil in many places. The cramming process, indulged in so fre- 
quently, can have nothing but injarious effects upon the minds of 
the pupil. But isit not the fault of the teacher to a certain ex- 
tent ? Is it not frequently the case that the teacher lays out the 
work that is to be crammed? Does not the teacher often excite 
the nervous, sensitive pupil by her vivid mental picture of the dire 
results attendirg failure ? . 

I believe that the examination, if used with judgment, wil! 
accomplish results, especially in many of our western echools, that 
no other plan would accomplish at the present time. There isa 
serious lack of system and discipline in the schoole of the North- 
west—this refers to the schools of the country and smaller towns, 
The work done in the cities will rank with the work done in the 
schoole of Eastern citieg. 

Until recently, in the majority of the public schools of this state, 
such a thing asa course of 
study was unheard of; 


1. By an independ- 


. not because we did not 


ent study of roots 
endings, selecting 
those that signify most 
and lend most aid in 
the work to be trans- 
lated. > 
2. By some sight | 
translations daily, 
making the best possi- 
ble sense out of the 
paragraph by using all 
the meanings known 
and forcing the pupils 
to get as near as pos- 


sible to the words that 
they do not know. 
In French, German, 


Italian, or Spanish 
one may really get an 
author’s meaning, in 
the short time after 
he knows the connec- 
tives. 

Whatever else one 


have it—the estate board 
of education adopted one 
in 1889, but they had 
failed to circulate it, and 
I doubt if even now there 
are more than one third 
of the teachers in this 
county who possess a copy 
of it. The stending re- 
quired for a third grade 
certificate is low — sixty 
per cent—too low for our 
schools to ever make any 
great advancement. 
Some of our teachers 
here are from the Eastern 
states, who never consid- 
ered themselves well 
enough educated to teach 
in the East but they have 


come here, where it is 
almost impossible for any- 
one to fail to get the low- 
est grade certificate if 
they have ever possessed 
any educational advan- 
tages at all, and are fiil- 
ing our country schools. 
They have had no experi- 
ence in teaching whatever, 
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6 Beacon St. Boston a 


does, he must translate 
rapidly at times and 


ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, CAMBRIDGE, 


many of them never hav- 
ing read an educational 
paper. 

‘Che standing for a first 


be forced to neglect 
the lexicon in order to 
get a working vocabulary. One must also make careful, 
persistent study of roots, suffixes, prefixes, and connec 
tives to make the vocabulary he has workable. 

E. O. Fiexp. 


This is a very interesting and important inquiry. In 
these columns I once quoted a paragraph from John 
Williams White of Harvard University, in which he gave 
the experience of a distinguished German scholar who 
had mastered the Greek language by the most persistent 
and thorough reviews. In his first attempt to read 
Homer after the usual course in Xenophon’s Anabasis, 
he found the poet too difficult for encouraging progress. 
He realized at once that the cause of this was that he had 
not read his Anabasis with sufficient thoroughness. He 
went back to the book; read a paragraph and reviewed 
it; read a second and reviewed both; another, and re- 
viewed all three ; and so on through the entire book, not 
leaving any paragraph until he could read it as readily 
as he could a paragraph of English. When he had fin- 
ished the book in this way he found Homer much easier. 
So let Caesar be read before taking Vergil, and the diffi- 
culty in reading the poet will be very slight compared 
with what one will experience who comes to this author 
after the hurried and superficial reading which many 
give to Cesar. A teacher in Wisconsin took up my sug- 
gestions, and after a few weeks’ trial of the plan, reported 
to the JouRNAL much greater pleasure and satisfaction 
with the study of Cwsar than his classes had ever expe- 
rienced beiore. 

Much might be said about the study of the roots of 
words, and the inflection and syntax, but of chief impor- 
tance is this practice of continuous and repeated reviews. 
To encourage the pupils, as the Ohio teacher desires, 
they should have the teacher read extended passages as 
easily as though they were English, and then be assured 
by the teacher that this ability to read Latin or Greek 
with so much facility has been acquired mainly by the 
same painstaking process which is recommended for the 
pupils to pursue. R. L. Perxiys, Boston, 


Mr. H. P. Owen’s maternal grandfather was Joseph Neef, a co- 
adjator of Pestalozzi in Iverdun and Burgdorf and the firet man to 
bring Pestalozzi’s methods to the western world. He was also the 
author of the first work on pedagogy every published in America 
in the English language. 

Herr Jobannes Base, a maternal great uncle of our subject, was 
also one of Pestalozzi’s most able assistants. A sketch of his life 
is given by Kriisi in bis life of Pestalozzi. 

Mr. Owen was named in honor of Horace Mann and J. H. Pesta- 
lozzi; also his elder brother was named for Fellenberg, of the far- 
famed Ho'wyl School. He also had a sister and a daughter named 
for Miss Edgeworth, and lastly his father-in-law was a first cousin 
to Horace Mann. 

If there is a school board man in America connected with more 
educational celebrities we would like to know who he is. 

C. H. Woop. 


WHO AND WHERE IN LITERATURE? 
[For questions see JoURNALS of July 13 and 20.] 


ANSWERS. 

1. Bret Harte in ‘‘ Thankfal Blossom.’’ 

2. Radyard Kipling; ‘‘ The Gipsy Trail.” 

3. Victor Hago. 

4. Victor Hugo. 

5. A character in Faith Gartney’s Girlhood; Mra. A. D. T. 
Whitney. 

6. J. G. Holland; “ Half-Finished Work. 

7. B. F. Taylor; “ National Ode.’’ 

8. Autocrat of the Breakfast Table ; O. W. Holmes. 

9. George Eliot. 

10, “ The Cap’’; Tennyson, 


“MR.” AND “ESQ.” 


A writer in the Contributors’ Clab of the Atlantic champions a 
new reform, of which he writes: 


Surely we ought to insist that in all things a symbol, or title, 
shall keep ite distinct meaning; otherwise we shall be overwhelmed 
by hams ; and since “ Eeq.”’ no longer carries with it the original 
connotation, we may well abolish its use. If our society, based on 
platocratic principles, wishes to indulge in titles, let it adopt those 
which are appropriate to a plutocracy. Not to be comme il fait, 
much more to appear to be disrespectfal, may cause even a re- 
former to wince; bat is not the gain in consistency and in the abo- 
lition of snobbishnees more than worth the pain? If you think so, 
join me; the social pillory ceases to be a pillory as soon as a few 
resolute persons, by mounting it of their own accord, make it an 
honorable station, 


grade certificate is ninety 
per cent, and the examinations are usually not difficult, and for 
second grade seventy-five per cent is required. The average wages 
paid in the country schools are fifty dollars per month; in towns 
and - for grade teachers, from sixty to eighty-five dollars per 
month. 

Teachers are needed in eastern Washington, but western Wash- 
ington has a surplus. Strange it is, but true, nevertheless. Edu- 
cational work is advancing wonderfully in our state, a remarkable 
improvement having been made during the past two years.. There 
is great room for improvement, however, especially in our country 
schools. Why is it (can any one tell Y) that the country schools 
in 60 mapy states are considered of such minor consequence ? 

E. M, J., Springdale, Wash. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— Who writes under the pen name “‘ Ironquill’’ ? Xx, 


I know nothing of ‘‘Ironquill’’ except that he is a Kansas 
rhymester. 
— Please distinguish between imbecility and idiocy. 
IMMIGRANT. 
Imbecility is feeblenees of mental action; idiocy is absence of 
mental power. 


— From whom is the saying, ‘‘ One atep from the sublime to the 
ridiculous’? ? Is it from Napoleon ? Laura E. 

It is often attributed to Napoleon. It is, however, to be found 
in the works of Tom Paine, before Napoleon’s time. He says: 
** The sublime and the ridiculous are often so nearly related that it 
is difficult to class them separately. One step above the sublime 
makes the ridiculous, and one step above the ridiculous makes t!° 
sublime again.”’ 


— To “J. K. L.’’: In answer to a similar query, The Geograph- 
ical Magazine recently eaid: ‘* According to a recent writer, it i* 
impossible to give any close figures on the number of persons who 
have lived on this earth. It is generally considered that one pers” 
in every thirteen dies each year. At this ratethe population would 
be renewed every thirteen years. Assuming that the population of 
the world is 1,000,000,000, and that it has been 1,000,000,000 at 
any time during the last 6,000 years, we find that the population 
has been renewed about 461 times; that is, that 462,000,000,00" 
bave lived on this earth since the creation. This, of course, i# 
vastly in excess of the real number, for the world, a0 far as we ©4" 
tell, is more thickly populated now than ever before. Probably if 
we were to cut those figures in two we should still be above the 
actual number, with a total of 231,000,000,000 persons,” 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Primary Convictions. By Dr. William Alexander, 
Bishop of Derry and Raphoe, Eng. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 

This series of lectures, or discussions, before the president, fac- 
ulty, and etudents of Colambia College, New York, is a disappoint- 
ing book, not merely because the title leads one to expect a pbilo- 
sophical treatise on primary convictions, as originating in man’s in- 
tuitive perception of truth, but because very little is said in advance 
ef the old apologies for Christianity in confirmation of its doc- 
trines. The writer affirms in the beginning that the two creeds, 
the Apostles’ and the Nicene, are abstracts of primary convictions 
because they can be proved, while he also declares them to be ‘‘a 
record of facts and expectations derived from those facts,’’ and not 
expectations about them. 

The key of his general plan is the assertion that ‘“‘in the moral 
account of creation and the fall of man (whatever that ‘‘ moral ac- 
count’? may mean) we cannot reject the narrative of Genesis. Bat 
why call the results of proofs concerning what the writers of the 
New Testament must have believed Christ to be, a ‘‘ primary con- 
viction’’ ? If the work had assumed to show “‘the proofs of the 
two creeds which appeal to man’s innate conviction of the trath,’’ 
it would even then not have been original enough to necessitate a 
new volume among the countless theological volumes of the day. 
The writer gives us few quotable sentences, but one or two may 
show the drift of his argument, as, for example, the following: 
“The whole pyramid of existence is miraculous, and the Virgin- 
born is the apex.’’ ‘‘ Eternal sin is credible from what we know of 
character.’’ ‘‘If we believe that Jesus, being what he was, spoke 
as here recorded, his divinity should be received among our pri- 
mary convictions.” 

The Bishop is progressive in a sense, or wishes to be; while reit- 
erating the old arguments he introduces evolution and discards 
some traditional views. In one place he says there is ‘‘no gain in 
binding Scripture to exploded physical theories,’’ as Kepler says, it 
is like chopping iron with an axe, which prevents it from chopping 
wood in the future.’”’ Covering a few pages there is an appreci- 
ative description of the spiritual revival of thie century in Oxford 
and Cambridge; and, as a whole, the discussions are pervaded by 
a reverential and earnest spirit, helpful to acertain extent, although 
the writer saya he is looking for a new novel of an ‘‘ agnostic wife, 
mourning over the incorrigible stupidity of a Christian husband.’’ 
However, in the delivery these lectures may have been more effec- 
tive, as they were given from the notes, from which the printed text 
was afterwards written out,—a method of book-making which 
often destroys the verve and force of the original thought, 


Tre Last VoyAces OF THE ADMIRAL OF THE OCEAN 
SrA. As Related by Himself and His Companions. By Paul 
MacKie. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 518 pp. $1.75. 
Despite the multiplied volumes published during the past year 

both derogatory aod praiseworthy to the memory of Columbus, the 

prees still pours forth additional testimony to his achievements. 

The book before us differs widely from ite predecessors inasmuch 

as it deals mainly with the first discovery and the fourteen years 

following. Imgnoring his early life, with its uncertainties and pre- 
jadicial accounts, the author presents the Admiral as a man of un- 
limited capacity for labor, infinite resource, and unfaltering perse- 
verance, together with firm religious zeal and unswervering loyalty 
to his sovereigns. The history of these fourteen years, with their 
privations, discouragements, rebellions, unfaithfulness of friends, 
imprisonments, and sometimes displeasure of sovereigns, is told in 

a pleasing running style, made doubly interesting by original trans- 

lations from the letters of the Admiral and others. Those who 

are tired of hearing about Columbus and his wonders, will find 
this book refreshing, and with others will gain a traer conception 
of the real worth and character of the man and his discovery. 


A Reaper 1n Borany. Part II. By Jane H. Newell. 
Illustrated. Boston: Ginn & Co. 170 pp. 5 x 74. Cloth 70 cts. 
Introduction price, 50 cents. 

As the life-habits of plants were traced in Part I. “ From Seed 
to Leaf,’’ so now we have ‘‘ Flower and Fruit’ presented in selec- 
tions adapted from such well known authors as Darwin, Grant 
Allen, Asa Gray, Lubbock ; simple translations from Pflanzenleben. 
Here are pointed out the modés of fertilization, and the way flowe:s 
and insects conform to that purpose, contrivances for the transfer 
and protection of pollen, habits of insects toward flowers and pro- 
visions for maturing and dissemination of seed. A brief summary 
of the history of botany and lives of eminent botanists closes the 
work. Just the book to put in the hands of botany students for 
choice supplementary reading and to stimulate original research, 
being so arranged to fit in nicely with any text book on the subject ; 
free from scientific terminology and giving the authentic data and 
extended research of the master scientiste in simplified and attrac- 
tive forms. 


TALES FROM SpensER. By Sophia Maclehose. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 195 pp. Price, 50 ets. 

As Lamb by his Tales from Shakespeare bas formed a taste among 
many young readers for that dramatist, so Spenser’s ‘* Faerie 
Queene has now been successfully interpreted for the young. These 
qaaint etories of chivalry have been taken from their rhythmical 
setiing and retold with a simplicity that gives them additional 
charm; the choice of words and purity of style, unhampered by 
any attempt to explain allegorical and historic bearing, makes the 
book a choice classic for juvenile readers. Kven older children will 
find pleasure in reviewing through these tales the story of Una, Sir 
Arthar, and others of that courtly company, none the less attractive 
clothed in simple prose than when wearing the elaborate trappings 
of the epic. 

Tae Comepy or THE MercHant oF VENICE. By 
William Shakespeare. New York: American Book Company. 
Boards. 103 pp. Price, 20 cents. 

An annoted, clearly printed and well boand edition of the text, 
with a sixteen page introduction to the play, for use as a school- 
room classic, 


La Parote Francaise. Par Lambert Sauveur et Al- 
phonse N. Van Daell. New York: F. W. Christern; Boston : 
Carl Schoenhof. 195 pp. 

This little volume is an enlarged and greatly improved edition of 
one of the most helpfol handbooks for pupils whose teachers desire 
to pursue the natural method. The value of the book is greatiy 
increased by the added exercises for translation and French com- 
position, for they serve to form the attention of pupils upon defisite 
tasks. The treatment of the verb is also worthy of special com- 


WHEN WEARY AND LANGUID 
Use Horsrorp’s AcID PHOSPHATE. 
When you are weary ard languid with the heat of summer, and 
strive in vain to keep cool, and your temper also, the use of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate will materially aid you. 


mendation, but the chapter devoted to pronunciation, and the 
vocabulary, are of doubtful utility. The spirit of the method de- 
mands that the pupil should depend upon the vocabulary which he 
-builds from his exercises, 


- 


ARITHMETIK UND ALGEBRA FUR HOHERE SCHULEN UND 
LEHRERSEMINARE. Werner Jos. Schiiller, Seminarlehrer zu 
Boppard am Rhein. Leipzig: Teubner. Price, 4 marke. 

So many of our teachers are anxious to welcome any valuable 
suggestions from foreign educators that we call attention to the 
above named work, for the benefit of those who are familiar with 
German. There has not appeared, recently, so suggestive a work 
on the teaching of elementary algebra, nor one which has attracted 
more attention in Germany on the part of educators. The distin- 
guishing feature of the work is its scientific, pedsgogical treatment 
of the subject. Knowing how difficult for the pupil is the abstract 
algebraic proof of the fundamental Jaws of general namber, the 
author combines geometric illostrations with analytic proof wher- 
ever practicable. That is, not only is this done in the proof of the 
commutative law for multiplication of integers, as in afew American 
text-books, but it is done in treating the associative and distributive 
laws, fractions, simple and quadratic «equations, surds, and of 
course, complex numbers. The plan is not carried to any extreme, 
bat is well considered; it is certainly a valuable pedagogical addi- 
tion to the elementary algebra, not because any special feature of 
it is new, but because it is not applied at random, bat with general 
consistency. American teachers are seeing its value, though very 
elightly yet, in the treatment of the complex number which forms 
the last pages of a few recent text-books. 

The author has made another advance. He has looked at the 
subject historically, has seen how it has grown and how it probably 
is to grow. Historical notes are scattered throughout the work, 
thus supplying a feature that cannot fail to inspire pupils and 
teachers. With this inspiration the anthor has done what no 
American text-book writer has yet attempted, he has ventured to 
introduce certain improvements of the century where they belong, 
determinants with simple equations, consequence of numbers, and 
its application along with ot er portions of the theory of numbers, 
@ scientific treatment of irrationals, followed by one of complex 
numbers, and a logical and rigid treatment of all the fundamental 
processes of algebra. 

It may be said that such a treatment is impractical for the school- 
room. Without discussing that point, the book is intensely practi- 
cal and helpfal for the teacher, and the reader of German who 
wishes suggestions in the way of elementary algebra will do well to 
add it to his library. 

If any should care to examine the work while at Chicago the op- 
—- will be offered, since it is among those selected by the 

russian Minister of Education as one of those ricent contributions 
of value which form part of the Prussian exhibit. 

Epvucation Irs PaysicAL RELATIONS, with special 
reference to Prevalent Defects in Schools Pocket Pedagogical 
Library, No. I. By Wm Jolly, FRS.E.F.GS. New York: 
Wm. Beverley Harison. 6!) pp., 3x5, Price, 25 cte. 

Mr. Harrison is keen enough to know that there are those who 
would like to have some of the latest and best professional utter- 
ances in size and shape for easy handling. The author is an 
enthusiastic believer in the possibilities of righting the general 
wrongs of tha school by early attention to the physical conditions, 
among which he gives special prominence to the echool desk and 
chair. 

Tue Exvecrrico TRANSMISSION OF INTELLIGENCE, AND 
OTHER ADVANCED PRIMERS OF ELECTRICITY. By Edwin 
J. Houston, AM. New York: The W. J. Johnston Co., Ltd. 
London: Whittaker & Co. 330 pages. 88 illustrations. $1 00. 
The third and concluding volume of Professor Houston’s Ad. 

vanced Primers of Electricity is devoted to the telegraph, the tele- 

phone, electrolysis, electro-metallurgy, the storage battery, electro- 
therapeutics, electric enunciators and alarms, electric welding, elec- 


tricity in warfare, and several miscellaneous applications of elec- - 


tricity. 

The primers on multiple and cable telegraphy will be particu- 
larly appreciated by those who have had no previous knowledge of 
electricity, as the author places these subjecta in euch a light as to 
make them easily understood by any reader. The quadruplex and 
other systems of multiple telegraphy, as well as the principles of 
cable and time telegraphy, need not therefore remain mysteries to 
the intelligent public in the future as they have in the past. The 
other subjects are handled in the admirable and lacid manner that 
characterizes the writings of Professor Houston, and his recent 
election as president of the American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers shows that his electrical attainments are appreciated by the 
higher circles of the electrical profession. The extracts from 
standard authors at toe end of each primer is a feature that has 
been highly praised in the preceding volumes and has been retained 
in the present one. Hach primer is, as far as possible, complete in 
itself, and there is no necessary connection between the several vol- 
umes of the series, of which the present one is the third and last. 

One of the most valuable of the many good things pro- 
duced by the students in Historical and Political Science at Johns 
Hopkins University has just been issued as numbers VII, VIII. 
of the current series of the studies. Arthur F. Bentley offers the 
facts, with some generalizations drawn from them coneerning the 
economic history of a typical Nebraska township. Leaving out of 
account the great factors which the professors of economics show 
tobe so all powerfal he studies the minor factors, those to which 
success and failure are most directly due. Thie essay upon the 
conditions of the western farmer will be a valuable source of in- 
formation for close study by all who wish to understand the present 
condition and opperating forces in the section of this country 
which, more than any other perhaps, will determine its future equi- 
libriam. Baltimore: The Jobo Hopkins Press. 92 pp. Price, $1. 


Tue Prana EpucationaL Company has reprinted 
the address of Dr. James MacAlister before the Department of Sa- 
perintendents at the Philadelphia meeting, upon ‘‘Art Education in 
the Pablic Schools,’”’ as number I. of ‘‘Art Educational Papers.’’ 


The second number contains the papers by Ross Turner, Prof. 
Edward B. Morse, John Tetlow, and others, upon ‘‘Art in the 
Schoolroom,”’ and ‘‘ Pictures and their Influence,’ with Myra B. 
Martin’s address before the American Social Science Association, 
on ‘‘Art Education in American Life.’’ 


Macmitian & Company publish an authorized English 
translation by George Macdonald of Beloit College, Oxford, of 
the ‘* French Dialogues’? of John Storm, professor of Romance and 
English Philology in the University of Christiana. These dialogues 
have been translated into several other languages, and have been 
used with great success by those desiring to secure practice in the 
idiomatic use of French as used in everyday affairs and conversa- 
tion, New York: Macmillan & Co. 218 pp. Price, $1.10. 


D. C. Heatu & Co. have added to their Modern Lan 
guage Series Gervais’ Un Cas de Conscience, edited, with appen- 
dices, by R. P. Horsley. from Bedolliere’s La Mére Nichel et son 
Chat, edited by W. H. Wrench; and Legonvé and L.biche’s 
Withee comedy, La Cigale Chez les Fourmis, edited by W. H. 

itherby. 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 


The Aztec Treasure House; by Thomas A. Janvier; price, 75 cents. 
——The World of Chance; by W. D. Howells; price, 60 cents. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 

French Songs and Games; price, 50 cents. New York: Wm. 

6 American Hispano Pocket Guide of the World’s Fair; 
etro sleri; - Marion Crawford; price, $1.00. 8 
Macrnilan p $1.00. New York 
ndeavor n’s Down to the Corners; by Rev. J. F. Cowan; 
$1.50. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 


NEBRASKA NOTES. 


The county institutes of the state have toned up during these 
last few years, and all reports indicate that they are decidedly in 
advance of those of three years ago, an improvement even on those 
of last year. This is largely dae to the impetus given them by the 
various Chautauquas, the normals, and the private normal achools, 
and the colleges. Many of the best counties have united with these 
various institutions in a way to get many advantages not otherwise 
secared, and the good in these counties has been contagious. 

Gates College.—I have rarely been so mach impressed with the 
economic and social as well as the intellectual and moral utility of 
the early planting of an educational iastitution in a new country as 
in the case of Gates College of Neligh, over whose destinies Prof. 
H. K. Warren presides. The Elkhorn Valley is one of the richest 
in the West. From Fremont northwestward for four hundred miles 
is a vast territory through which the Elkhorn railway, a branch of 
the Northwestern, runs. Noligh is really the focus of the valley. 
Here came three thrifty mon twenty years ago. As soon as the 
fatare of their town—named for one of them—was assured, an in- 
atitation of learning was planned, and in due time Gates College was 
born. Mach as I know the West, I have known no other institu- 
tion to be tossed upon such stormy waters, but to-day, with 200 
earnest students, its summer normal with sixty other teacher-sta- 
dents, with a faculty of rare strength and consecration, it is exert- 
ing an inflaence for hundreds of miles, of which even Oberlin might 
well be proud. The homes, the churches, the young people, the 
press, the very atmosphere, reveals the inflaence of President War- 
ren and his institution. 

Fremont.—Fremont ia one of three or four beat cities in the state. 
Omaha because of its size and Lincoln as the capital have prior 
claims, perhaps, but Fremont is an ideal city. In what she is and 
what she is not she deserves the high esteem in which she is held, 
Financially and commercially ‘‘solid,’’ morally and religiously 
clean and strong, intellectually and educationally attractive and 
progressive, she is arare city, notably for a city “ beyond Missouri,’’ 
as they say in the West. The “ private normal” has an enroll- 
ment ranging from 400 to 600a year, and the work done is aschol- 
arly and iospiring. The public school buildings are among the best 
in the West and would bea credit to any eastern city of its size. 
Each year there is a three weeks Chautanqua and county institute 
combined, which is delightfully sitnated and everyway enjoyable 
and profitable. County Supt. Stevens is one of those ‘‘ clean-cut,’’ 
level-headed, administrative men whom one never forgets who sees 
his work. 

Tecumseh is highly fortunate in having a3 a superintendent Prof. 
M. B. C. True, the author of Our Repubicand Nebraska Civics, 
published by Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn,—a scholar and leader of 
whom the state may well be proud. 

Hooper bas a man of rare parts in C. A. Collins, a clear-headed, 
hard-working, discriminating scholar and a ‘‘ born tescher.’’ 


Neligh is fortanate in having as superintendent a man of wide 
aud successful experience, Professor McGinitie, formely of Gates 
College. 

Broken Bow has taken a step forward, having materially ad- 
vanced her salary for superintendent, going to Des Moines, Iowa, 
for one of her bright grammar school men. 

H. E. Gregory of Chadron Academy, will rest from teaching for 
a while and spend two years at Harvard preparing himself for ex- 
pert work. He is a brother of Professor Gregory of Gates Col- 
lege. A. E. W. 


THE LATEST 


addition to our Books for Teachers 
and Educators is a translation of 


LANGE’S APPERCEPTION, by members of the Herbert Club, and edited by CHARLES 


DeGarmo, President of Swarthmore College. 


The most popular scientific monograph on education that has appeared in Germany in recent times. The prediction is not 
unwarranted that it will awaken more universal interest and stimulate more educational thoughts than any other work that has been 


issued in the United States in the last quarter of a century. 


Cloth, 285 pages. Retail price, $1.00. Sent to Teachers, postpaid, on receipt of BO cents. 


D. HEATH & C0., Publishers, Boston, New York. Ghieago 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Aug. 2-4: South Carolina Teachers’ Association ; | te 


Converse College, Spartanburg. 
Angust 17-24: American Assoc. for the Advance- 
ment of Science; Madison, Wis. 
WORLD’S FAIR CONGRESSES. 


Aug. 7: Government, Law Reform, Politi- 
cal Science, otc, 


Aug. 14: General Department. 

Aug. 21: Science and Philosophy. 
Ang.28: Labor. [Sceieties. 
Sept. 4: Religion, Missions, and Church 
Sept. 28: Sunday Rest. 


Oct. 13: Public Health. 
Oct. 16: Agriculture. 


ARKANSAS, 


At the recent meeting of the Arkansas State 
Reading Circle, T. P. Murray of Morrilton was 
elected president, Miss Mattie Hallam of Tex- 
arkana recording secretary, and R. H. Parham of 
Little Rock treasurer, and H. A. Nickell of Ozark 
was re-elected corresponding secretary, in recog- 
nition of his efforts towards making the meeting a 
success. It was the largest ever held in the state. 
Mr. Nickell was presented with a fiae gold pen 
and ebony holder. 


COLORADO. 


Denver hopes soon to take front rank with pro- 
gressive educational cities by the completion of a 
new manual training high echool building. A por- 
tion of the citizens of this city have been incensed 
because German has been taken from the school 
course to save expense. 


DELAWARE, 

Wilmington, in 1852, had the proportion of one 
school for every 6,000 people. There are now 25 
schools with 200 schoolrooms, giving a proportion 
of one to every 500 of the population. 


IDAHO, 


The last legislature adopted a free text-book law. 
A commission, of which President Gault of the uni- 
versity was chairman, was appointed by the gover- 
nor to select a full list of books for the use of the 
schools of the state. The commissioners met in 
Boise, in May, and selected books, including high 
school and all necessary supplemental books. The 
prices submitted in the proposals were unusually 
low. The commissioners, taking advantage of the 
powers conferred by law, made bargains that are 
unusually favorable for the schools of the state. 
The exchange rates cffsriog in some instances 
the prepayment of freights, and the protection of 
locai dealers in other instances, make the books 
come very low for the psople. The selections 
made are very satisfactory indeed. The business of 
the commission was conducted withont the least inti- 
mation of influence, scandal, or unfavorable criti- 
cism. The governor of the state addressed a let- 


ter to the chairman of the commission thanking 
him for the able and honorable manner in which 
the awards were experiment of free 
books for an entire state will be watched with in- 


rest. 

The school law has been so amended that each 
county is authorized to expend $150 for institute 
work. Itis to be feared that the county jadges 
will give their time and attention wholly to their 
judicial duties and neglect their ex-officio duties as 
county superintendents and not hold the summer 
institutes. Judge Smith of Latah County values 
the institute too highly to slight it, and is planning 
for a session of two weeks. : 

The Boise, the Moscow, and the Pocatello High 
Schools held graduating exercises which were 
highly commended by the local press. 

Superintendent Muerman of the Moscow schools 
is the deputy county superintendent of Latah 
County, and is devoting himeelf to field work, vis- 
iting the country schools, assisting local trustees to 
make out requisitions for free text-books, and 
working up an interest in the approaching normal 
institute. 

Jadge Smith of Latah County held a convention 
of school trustees in Jane. Although it came at 
the busiest portion of the season, over one hundred 
trastees met in convention and discussed plans and 
methods of transacting the business of the districts. 
It was a valuable meeting. 

The University of Idaho closed a very successfal 
year, July 1. One hundred and thirty-five stu- 
dents were enrolled. The prospects for next year 
are very bright. The main building is being 
completed with all possible speed. A large at- 
tendance is expected next year. 

IOWA. 

W. H Cramer has been elected superintendent 
of the Iowa City schools. 

William Jammerthal of Remsen has been elected 
principal of the Merrill echools, to succeed W. A. 
Julian, who declined re-election. 

The principalsbip of the high schools of Des 
Moines has been given to Prof. Wm. Wilcox, at a 
salary of $1,800. 

Broken Bow’s superintendent will be Prof. O. 
E. Garrett, prominent as an educator throughout 
the state. 

The Dabuque Institute has been largely at- 
tended and offered a program of unusual strength. 


INDIANA, 


Jesse W. Hubbard, a graduate stadent in Indi- 
ava University the past year, has recently been 
elected teacher of science in the South Bend High 
School. He succeeds Albert J. Woolman, who 
rasigned to accept a similar position in the Da- 
lath (Minn.) High School. 

Chaz. Canningham, a teacher in the Indiavapo- 
lis High School, has been placed in charge of the 
Bedford High School. 

The Indiana University Summer School has a 
larger attendance than in any previous year. 


mainly professors, superintendents, aud high 


achool principals. 


Eleven states are represented. The students are 


Charles F. Coffin, at one time snperintendent of 
the schools at New Albany, bat for the past sev- 
eral years a lawyer in Wichita, Kansas, has been 
elected dean of the DePauw law school. 

The senior class in the State Normal School se- 
verely criticised some actions of the board and 
president. They were requested to retract, and 
refusing to do thie, the graduating exercises were 
declared off and the class refased their diplomas. 

W. S. Pinkertcn of tbe Pana (Ill.) High School 
is the new instructor in Greek in Indiana Uni- 
versity. 


MINNESOTA. 


St. Paul inspectors have cut the expenses of the 
city schools some $15,000. 

Professor Freeman’y chart for Minnesota shows 
in 1862 the public achool fund was only $250,000, 
whereas in 1892 it was $10,000,000, and with the 
lands belonging to the fund it will equal 
$20.000,000. 

Prof. A. F. Smith of Sedalia, Mo., succeeds 
Prof. Carman, the high school principal. 

Minnesota state normal schools for the training 
of teachers for the common echools of the state 
have been hocated at Winona, Mankato, St. Cloud, 
and Moorehead. 


MICHIGAN, 


D. F. Wilson of Blissfield has been selected as 
superintendent of the Charlevoix schools. 

J. G. Plowman has been re-elected superintend- 
ent of the White Pigeon schools. 

Miss Cora Goodenow was elected county com- 
missioner of schools in Ottawa County. 


MISSOURI. 


This state has $797,176.26 at her command for 
the maintenance of the public schools for the 
year 1892. 

Prof. Eugene A. Mead leaves the Kansas City 
schools for a position in a training school of Chi- 
cago. 


NEW YORK. 


Utica school board recently appropriated $884 
for a pedagogical library. 

Prof. Edwin A. Bugbee has been chosen vice- 
principal of the Port Jarvis Academy. 

Prof. Albert Leonard succeeds Professor Dewey 
as principal of the Dankirk High School. 

The following principals in high schools have 
been appointed: Albert Leonard, Binghamton ; 
N. P. Avery, Chittenan ; Professor Lane, Whites- 
boro; W. W. Bean of Keuka College, and Miss 
Kate E. Haley of primary schools in Utica. 

Free school books will cost Boffalo $75,000 for 
her 35,000 scholars. 

Superintendent Emerson of Buffalo proposes to 
abolish department principals in that city. Miss 
Ida C, Bender has been appointed supervisory 
teacher of the primary grades. 

Auburn has provided for a course of elocution 
and music in the high school and a course of phys- 
ical culture in all the schools. Provisions have 
been made also for semi-annual promotions and, 


as far as possible, the teacher has ch ft 
same pupils during three consecutive 


NEBRASKA. 


Supt. Frank A. Fitzpatrick has been unani- 
mously re-elected with an increase of salary by the 
Omaha board. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Newark six weeks summer achool enrolls 1,794 
pupils in 39 classes, where last year 2,720 pupils 
were enrolled in 46 classes. 

Principal Scarlett of Newark has gathered tha 
following statistics of the state: 196,078 enroll- 
ment, 98,701 girls, 97,377 boys. Of the entire at- 
tendavce only four-tenths one per cent go through 
high school. It coste Newark $24 a year for every 
pupil in the colored school and only $19 for every 
white child. 


OHIO, 


Prof. Geo. H. White of Oberlin College, one of 
the ablest co lege men of the state, died at Lake- 
side Hospital, Cleveland, July 7. 

Marietta College opens ita doors to women, bo- 
ginning with the fall term of 1893, 

Supt. J. W. Knott of Wooster was elected an- 
perintendent at Mauefield, at a salary of $2,400). 

Prof. H. F, Clark, instructor in physical science 
in the Rayen High School, Youngstown, has re- 
signed to accept a position in the University of 
Southern California. He isa graduate of Johns 
Hopkins University and a capable man. 

Supt. J. A. Shawan has been re-elected at Co- 
lumbus at a salary of $3,000. 

The board of education of East Liverpool, by 
unanimous vote, have tendered the superintendency 
of their schools to Principal S. D. Sanor of the 
Central Schools, Youngstown, at a salary of 
$1,800. There were 28 applicants for the posi- 
tion, representing 12 states, from Maryland to 


tah. 

Supt. F. Gillam Cromer of Greenville, has been 
superintendent of schools at Martin's 

erry. 

Fairport board of education has engazed E!mer 
C. Frail of Marion Collegiate Institute in the place 
of Professor Manro. 

The following appointments have been made of 
superintendents: W. R. Batcher at Columbiana, 
Professor Wright at Orrville. Professor Dodge at 
Ravenna. 

The Medina County Teachers’ Institute for '93 
will be held at Seville during the week begioning 
Monday, Aug. 28. Hon. Andrew S. Draper, for- 
merly state superintendent of New York, and now 
ac the head of the schools of Cleveland, will be 
present the whole week and will deliver lectures 
on pedagogy and school management. Supt. 
Sebastian Thomas of Ashland will give instruction 
in the common branches and the methods of pre- 
senting them in country and grammar schools. 
Miss Ellen G. Reveley, supervisor of primary in- 
struction in Cleveland schools, will have charge of 
the primary work and will deliver lectures in 
methods in geography and U. S. history. Hon. 
O. T. Corson will also be present, A series of 


THE INDEPENDEN7, 
New York, 


In the’ yearly Educational Numbers of Tur INDEPENDENT, 


which appears the first issue in August, we try from year to 


year to improve upon the preceding issues. 


The Educational 


Number for this year will be notably in the line of improvement 


and will command wide attention. 


are the following : 


Among the Communications 


ALICE M. ROLLINS, “The Children’s Lessons.’ . 
JAMES K. REEVE, “Hints Concerning Agricultural Bducation.” 
SARAH B. COOPER, ‘The Kindergarten.” 
Prof. WM. S. TYLER, “Sixty Years of Greek Teaching.” 


Prof, F. H. FOSTER, The Leland 


Stanford Jr. University. 


Prof. H. A. FRINK, “A Lesson from Hamlet for Modern Education.” 
RICHARD BURTON, “ Dissertation on Boys.” 
Pres. CHARLES F. TH WING, “Simplicity and Enrichment in College Life.” 
A. TOLMAN SMITS, ‘ The Educational Conference at Chicago.” 
MERRILL E. GATES, LL.D., President of Amherst College, “Conditions for 


Entering College.” 


J. H. McILVAINE, D.D., President of Evelyn College, “ Collegiate EBdu- 


OUR GREAT MIDSUMMER OFFER ! 


The Cosmopolitan Magazine 


AND 


THE 


Journal of Edueation 


Both for $3.50 a Year. 


The great Illustrated Monthlies have in the past sold for $4.00 a year. It was 4 
wonder to printers how the Cosmofolitan, with its yearly 1536 pages of reading matter by 
the greatest writers of the world, and its 1200 illustrations by clever artists, could be fur- 
nished for $3.00 a year. In January last it put in the most perfect magazine printing plant 


in the world, and now comes what is really a wonder. 


cation for Women.” 
The Hon. WILLIAM T. HARRIS, U. 8. Commissioner of Bd ucation. 


In addition to the above special articles relating to educa- 
tion, the regular departments of the paper will be as full as 
usual, and there will be, also, the usual variety of Communi- 
cations, both of prose and poetry, making altogether an exceed- 
ingly interesting issue. 


SEND POSTAL FOR COPY OF 


Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787, New York. 


We will cut the Price of the Magazine in half for you ! 


Think of it! 128 pages of reading matter, with over 120 illustrations,—a volume that would 
sell in cloth binding at $1.00,— 


FOR ONLY cents: 


We will send you THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAzINE, which has the strongest staff of 
regular contributors of any existing periodical, and the weekly JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


BOTH FOR $3.50 « vean: 


This offer is open to both new and old subscribers. The full amount ($3.50) must be 
sent with each order. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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evening lectures and entertainments will be pro- 
vided, prominent am>ng which is an oratorical 
contest among select @ pupils of the various high 
schools of the cousty The music will be in the 
hands of competent persons. Seville tenders the 
teachers of Med na county the hospitality she 
always accorded. Those wishing to engage rooms 
in advance should write to Supt. J. A. Lowrie, or 
Miss Jessie Wiedman, both of Seville. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Bryn Mawr, through the generosity of Mrs. 
Mary Garrett of Baltimore, has had established a 
second European fellowship of $500 for graduate 
students, through the same source this year, five 
graduate scholarships have been provided for those 
wanting to take the graduate course. 

The colored population of West Chester have 
entered a plea to the school board for colored 
teachers in their schools. 

Dr. D. J. Waller, recently state superintendent 
of public instruction, has been elected principal of 
the State Normal School at Indiana. 

D. B. Jones has been elected principal of 
Georgetown’s public schools. 

Scranton estimates the cost of supplying text- 
books to the schools will reach $12,000, 


TENNESSEE, 


The Normal Institute of Hancock County held 
an interesting session during July at Sneedville. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


The State Teachers’ Association met in Assem- 
bly Hall, Marshall College, Huntington, July 5, 
and was welcomed by Mayor Neale of that city, 
On account of the World’s Fair meeting the at- 
tendance was below the average from West Vir- 
ginia teachers, which was partly made up by that 
of Ohio teachers from the river counties. The 
normal schools received more than the average at- 
tention. Resolutions were passed favoring an in- 
increase in the school levy and a more effective 
system of county supervision. State Supt. Lewis 
was elected president for the next year, and for 
the other offisers the old ones were elected. Fair- 
mont was selected for the next place of meeting. 

A two weeks Peabody L[natitate will be held in 
New Martinsville, beginning Aug. 7. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


The state apportionment gives each pupil $2.44, 
an increase of 124g cents over 1892. The total 
amount for apportionment shows an increase over 
last year of $17,706.83 while the attendance is 
3,411 less. 

The Rockland City Council for the first time 
has elected a woman a member of the school 
committee. 

The State College trastees are happy in their 
choice of Prof. Harris as president. 

Geo. W. Snow of Stow’s Academy, Massa- 
chusetts has accepted the principalship of Litch- 
field Academy. 

W. ©. Houghton, sub-master of the Lewiston 
High School bas declined a re-election. 

The Maine Industrial school for girls reporte 
359 girls admitted; 70 per cent have honored 
their instruction on going from their institution, 
many as efficient teachers. 

Wesleyan Seminary trustees have voted $10,000 


Three Dollars a Week for Life, 


Mere is a Snap for Brainy People — The 
Latest Thing Out. 


In order to introduce The Canadian Agrioutoustes 
into new homes, the publishers have decided to pre- 
sent an unusually attractive reward list for their 
Great Half Yearly Literary Attraction for the sum- 
mer of 1893, which closes October 1. They have en- 
tered into a written agreement to pay through the 
Judges all the rewards offered below. 


How TO SEO"RE A REWARD — Those who become 
subscribers can compete free of charge. All that is nec- 
essary is to take a few sheets of paper and make all the 
words yoa can out of the letters in the three words, 
* World's Columbian Exposition,” and send them to us, 
inclosing $1 for six months subscri ption to either The 
Canadian Agriculturist or the Ladies’ Home Magazine, 
two of the choicest illustrated periodicals of the day. 

The sender of the Jargest li«t will receive $3 per week 
for life; 2nd, 81000 in gold; 3rd, $500; 4th, 8250; 5th, 
#100; 6th, Ticket to World's Fair and ten days’ expenses; 
pianos, organs, ladies’ and gents’ gold and silver watches, 
silver tea services, diamond rings, and over 10,000 other 
rewards; making altogether the most valuable prize list 
ever offered by any publisher. Send for printed list of 
former prize-winners. 

RULEs.—1. Foreign or obsolete words not counted. 2. 
Letters cannot be used oftener than they appear in the 
words, World's Colambian Exposition,’’— that is, the 
word “ riddle,” for instance, could not be used. becanse 
there is butone “'d” in the three words,ete. 3. Names 
of persons and places barred. 4. No charge for packing 
orshipping. bu all prize winners will be expected to help 
us to extend our circulation. All lists containing over 
100 correct words will receive a special reward. 

JUDGES. — The following well known gentlemen have 
consented to act as judges, and will see that the prizes are 
fairly awarded: Coiomodore Calcutt (prostiotes Caicutt's 
Line of Steamers), Peterborough, and Mr. W. Robertson, 
President Times Printing Co., Peterborough. 

AGENTS WANTED.—We pay $1 to 85 per day salary (no 
commission) to men, women, boys and girls. write for 
particulars, Register all money letters. Address, AGRI- 
OULTURIBST PuB, Co. (Ltd.), Peterborough, Canada. 


Young Normal Graduates, 


As well as those who have had 
successful experience, may be 
sure of engagements by regis- 
tering now with the 


NEW ENCLAND 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Forms and circulars sent 
free on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


OR ax 

Other Chemicals 

3 kts are used in the 
, preparation of 


W. BAKER & COS 


\BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
: with Starch, Arrowroot or 

~ Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


for a new building for music and art departments. 
Geo. W. Singer of Colby University has been 
appointed to the Hallowell schools. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Martha’s Vinyard Summer [nstitute opened 
its sixteenth annual five weeks session and has 
several hundred pupils. Among the instructors 
is Secretary J. W. Dickinson of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education. 

At Tufts a scientific and manual training school 
for students of both sexes will be established by 
the generous provisions of the will of the late 
Henry B. Pearson. An additional sum of 
$30,000 is also secured from the same source to be 
used under certain conditions. 

Wellesley college is given $5.000 to found a 
scholarsbip and a painting, ‘A Raseian Village 
in Winter’? by Schwartz, by the will of Mrs. 
Hannah B. Goodwin. The money is to be applied 
to a Goodwin Scholarship.’’ 

Harold T. Mulhall of Dorchester was the 
successful candidate to pass the government ex- 
amination for Annapolis Naval Academy. 

Athol has secured for the high school principal- 
ship F. C. Avery of Strafford, Vt. 

The Lowell school committee re-elected Arthur 
K. Whitcombe increasing his salary to $3,000 a 


year. 
Louis M. Schmidt is elected as submaster of the 
Lynn English High School. C. E. Simpson was 


elected teacher of book-keeping and Helen Foot | 


Rodgers instructor in physical training. William 
Faller, assistant principal of the clessicil bigh 
school, and Charles M. Tarton of the English 
High School have resigned. 

A general revision of the salary liet is under 
consideration. 

Through the generosity of Mr. Augustus Hem- 
enway of Canton, ex-representative and member 
of the school committee, all the teachers of this 
town, twenty-six in number, have been invited to 
enjoy a ten day’s trip to the World’s Fair at his 
expense. 

Needham and Natick have united their fands 
to employ a superintendent. 

Charles S. Moore succeeds Ray Gresre Haling 
in the New Bedford schools. 

Beverly recognizes the worth of good teachers 
by paying them increased salarics. 


CONNECTICUT, 


The Middletown city government has voted 
unanimously for the erection of a high school 
building at a cost uf $50,000 accomodating 300. 

Prof. Frank Rollins assistant principal of the 
New Britain high school goes to the Newton 
( Mass.) high school as a teacher of the sciences, 

Prin. A. B. Morrill will transfer his field of 
labora from Willimantic to the new normal at 
New Haven, to the sincere regret and loss of 
Willimantic pupils and patrons, 

A state board of edacation to secure achools and 
instructors for the blind was recently organized 
at Hartford. 

Bridgeport will baild this summer a model 
school building of ten rooms. 

C. W. Marshall of Rockport, Mass., succeeds 
Frank Rollin in the New Britain high echool. 

Frederick A. North accepts the principalship at 
Southington at a salary of $1,000. 

Mies Augusta F. Bracken of Norwalk, a grad 
uate of the New Britain Normal Class of '90, who 
has been teaching in Forestville, has been ap- 
pointed to the Franklin atreet school, So. Norwalk. 

Miss Mary E. Gainon will joia the teaching 
force at the high school, Hartford, in September. 

The new normal school at New Haven will open 


Sept. 5. 

5. C. Witter as director of penmanship and 
F, E. Howard as music instruc’ or were recent ap- 
pointments of the Bridgeport board. Bridgeport 
people have given up the idea of starting a normal 
school this year. 

The state normal school, soon to be located at 
New Haven, will occupy the Skinner school. 


Principal Morrill of Willimantic will have charge, 
‘ 


Valuable for Institute Work 


as Well as the Schoolroom. 


Teachers’ > HELP © Manuals. 


Paper, 25 cents each; or Five Copies for $1.00. 


1. Practical Grammar. 


adapted to all grades. 


social and business correspondence ; 


3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. 
By W. V. WRIGHT, B.A. 


4, Easy Problems for Young 


Edited by SEyMouR EaTon, 


with Answers. 


selections. It meets a great need. 


8. 40 Friday Afternoons. 


American text-books. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND 


By SEYMOUR EATON and F. A. BLANCHARD. 
“Afternoons” are nicely graded, and the work is adapted to all classes of schools. 


9. Common Sense Exercises in Geography. 

By Seymour Eaton. Every teacher of Geography will be delighted with this Manual. 
It is a book of Axercises—not ordinary questions—such as will require original think- 

It is adapted to all grades, and to the best 


ing on the part of both teacher and pupil. 
Such a book has long been needed in our schools. 


500 Exercises. 


Edited by S—EyMouR Eaton. Fifteenth thousand. Contains over five hundred exercises 


2 Manual of Correspondence. 


Edited by SEyMouR Eaton, Jineteenth thousand. A complete course of instruction in 


with a large variety of forms and exercises. 


Twelfth thousand. Contains nearly 700 problems in /ractical 
measurements, suitable for beginners, with Answers. 


Thinkers. 


Twelfth thousand. Contains over 800 exercises and prob- 
lems, with Answers, for review work in the lower grammar grades. 


5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 


By Rev. A. D. Caper, B.A. Zenth thonsand. Contains over 600 exercises and problems, 


6. One Hundred Lessons in Composition. 


By W. H. Huston, Toronto. This book contains 400 practical exercises, and is one of 
the most valuable works on Composition ever written. 


7. Manual of Rhymes, Selections, and Phrases. 


By Oscar Fay ADAMS. Teachers of all grades will gladly welcome this book of charming 


It is a novel book on a novel plan. The 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St.. Boston, Mass. 


3 Somerset St... Boston, 


WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


i 


OUR ALLOTMENT (Gesizustcd) Group 150, Class 855. Dept. L. Sec. D. 


We have on exhibition a complete list of our publications, including elegantly bound volumes of the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and AMERICAN TEACHER. 

Our space is located in the north end, on the second floor of the great building for Manufactures and 
Liberal Arts, Section D, where we cordially invite you to call when visiting the Exposition. 


NEW ENCLAND PUBLISHING CO., Boston and Chicago. 


Whether quafled @ 
from a vessel of | 
tin, glass or gold; f 

There’snothingso \ 
good for the young ———— 
or the old—as 


2sRoot Beer 
A delicious, health- 
giving, thirst-satis- 
fying beverage. A 
temperance drink for 


A 2sc. package makes 5 gallons. 


Sold and Enjoyed Everywhere. 


assisted by teachers from the Welch and Skinner 
schools, New Haven has voted better ealaries to 
her teachers and changed the echoo! calendar, 
making the echool year begin on Sept. 3 

Miss Luella Caliahan will teach in the Barnum 
school, Bridgeport, during the coming year. 

Mies Dalia McCarthy will teach in N-wton. 


—‘*T wish,” said Jorkins as he lovked at the 
streets, ‘I wish some prisoners would escape feom 
the Tombs.’ Why do yon wizh that aeked 
Mra. Jorkine, astonished. Why, whenever ris- 
oners break j,:il, the papers tell us ‘hat the eoun- 
try for miles around is scoured.”’— Harper s Bazir. 


Get out 
of the rut. 


Step higher. Climb. Don't 
smother in the ruck. Be dis- 
contented. ‘Try fora higher 
grade. Take an examination. 
Begin now—to-day. 

Craig’s Question and Answer 
Book will insure your passing 


any examination in azy of the 
common school branches. 


Over 150,000 copies sold. 


When first published 

the price was $2.25. 

The publishers’ price 

is now $1.64, postpaid. 

For a short time only we 
offer to send you the book 
yes for $1.10, postpaid. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, lass. 


WANTED, 


A male teacher for graded Colored School N’. 2, at 

Jamaica, L I, Address, with references, etc , 
EDWARD W. Tapp, Secretary, 

3 3t Jamaica, L. I 


WANTED, 


In the autumn, a lady teacher of Music and Draw- 
ing,— National Music System, Prang Drawing,— in 
city school in the gon 
N. Bureau of Raucation. 

3 Somerset St , Boston. 


WANTED, 
large city in Ohio, for the autumn, a lady teach- 
and Penmanship in the public schools. 


$600. Apply to 
PAIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
& Romerset Boston. 


WANTED, 


Military College in the South, next September, 
ebout 25 years old, qualified to teach 
Book-keeping, Stenography, and Telegraphy. Salary 
$750, to be increased to $900 or $950. Apply to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street. Boston. 


WANTED, 


The last week in August, 1893, a lady as teacher of 
German and Music, in a New England Academy. 
ly at once to 
—_ HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St.. Roston. 


HKN WHITING TO ADVERTISERS 


f 


please mention this Journal, 
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JOURNAL OF 


' 


EDUCATION.— 


Some Recent 


Publications. 


Title. 


What One Woman Thinks . e 
Chapters in Modern Botany . 
Nursing: Its Principles and Practice. ° 
The Primitive Saints and the See of Rome. 
Scotland's Free Church 
A Border Leander e 
Questions at Issue 
The Health Reports of Europe. 
A Great Man of the Provinces in Pari ° ° 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
The Dutchess J. B. Lippincott & Co, Phila. $1 = 

er 
Bartholow Lea Bros. & Co, Phila. 
Cahoon Tait, Sons & Co, New York 1 00 
Geddes Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N Y 1 25 
Grand Cassell Pub. Co, - 1 00 
Serran® ti 50 
Hampton W. B. Saunders, Phila. 2 00 
Puller Longmans. Green & Co, N Y¥ 2 25 
Ryley A. D. F. Randolph & Co, “ 2 50 
Seely D. Appleton & Co, . 1 00 
Gosse 2 50 
Linn 1 50 
Wormeley Roberts Bros, Boston 1 50 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— ‘* Confound it !’’ exclaimed Jackson: “ what 
a stupid fellow that jeweler is!’? Howso?’’ in- 
quired his friend. «‘ Why,I told him the other 
day that I wanted engraved in the engagement 
ring the letters ‘From A to Z,’—from Arthar to 
Zenobia, you know, and the idiot went to work 
and put in the whole alphabet.’’— Harper’s Bazar 


ImPORTANT.— When visi New York City, 
save Baggage Express and dire, end stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen. 


tral 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
aguerce per day. European plan. Elevators and 
al Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotei than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


— Business Yankee (in the near futare): “ Beg 
pardon for intruding, sir, but you are_the gover- 
nor of these islands, are you not?’’ Territorial 
Gowrrnor of Hawaii: “I am sir, What can I do 
for you?’’ Business Yankee: ‘*I notice one of 
your volcanoes is smoking. Like to sell you a 
down-draft furnace for it.’’—Chicago Tribune, 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s SyRuUP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wimd Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrb@a, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 


for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 
— Patient: ‘Do you give gas?” Dentist: 


“No; you have to pay forit. This isn’t a barber 


shop.’’— Brooklyn Life. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is published 
weekly at $250 a year. To meet the wishes of a 
large msjority of ite subscribers itis sent regularly 
until definitely ordered to be discontinued, but will 
be discontinued on expiration if the subscriber so 
desires. Please send remittances by draft, postal 
or express order, or registered letter to the publish. 
ers, NEW ENGLAND PUBLISBING Co. 


— Onr old friend, the Jane bug, is here again, 
bumping everybody in the eye with his old-time 
sociability. — Bradford Era, 


STANDAR 


KODAKS 


Columbus [Model Folding Kodaks. These 
new Kodaks combine the desirable features of a 
complete view camera with the compactness of a 
Kodak. 


The Lens covers the plate fully, even when the 
front is raised. It is instantly removable and can 
be replaced by a wide angle lens which fits the 
same shutter, 


The Shutter. The folding Kodaks are now 
fitted with an iris diaphragm shutter, having a 
pneumatic release and a range of automatic 
exposures from tho of a second to 3 seconds. 


A Double Swing Back and sliding front are 
among the improvements. These Kodaks can be 
focused with the index or on ground glass ; can be 


used as hand or tripod cameras and are easily 
adapted to stereoscopic work. 
For Film For Glass 
and Glass, Plates only, 
No. 4 (For 4 x 5 pictures), $60.00 $55.00 
No. 5 (For 5 x 7 pictures), 75.00 70-00 
No. 6 (For 6¢ x 8} pictures), 100,00 95.00 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Send for Circular. Rochester, N.Y. 


— The New England Magazine with the current 
jssue for July passes into the hends of Warren F. 
Kellogg, who has purchased the assets of the old 
company, and will continue the publication of the 
magazine, managing it himself from its new < flice 
at 5 Park Square, Boston. Mr. Kellogg was for- 
merly Treasurer of the Boston Post, under the old 
regime, when it stood for all that was highest ip 
American journalism, and more récently be hae 
been interested in different Boston magazines. 
Edwin D. Mead, the chief editor of the New Eng- 
land, under the old stock company, and Walter 
Blackburn Harte, the managing editor, will be as 
sociated with Mr. Kellogg in his new enterprise. 
The Jaly magazine is now on the news-stands, anc 
the August number—an especially strong one— 
will be out at the usual time. 


— A book, for which one thousand dollars has 
been paid in prizes, free for asking. Address Es- 
terbrook Steel Pen Co., New York. 


— When reasoning with an ice pirate about his 
prices, keep cool. If you get hot you will simply 
increase his business. —New York Herald. 


You will never have a better opportunity of securing these standard authors. We 
Seel sure from our past experience that these books will give abundant satisfaction, 


y Fifteen volumes, hand- 
1c ens. somely bound in cloth, 
printed on good paper. 
Price, $15. 
Given for FOUR new subscribers, or TWO new 
subscribers and $2.50 additional, 


Twelve volumes ; fully illus- 
trated. This is an elegant 
edition, printed on good 


Scott. 
paper in clear type; beauti- 


fully bound in cloth, rich dark color. 


Our price is only $9.00, or given for FOUR 


This is one of the finest sets for the money in| new subscribers, or TWO new subscribers and $2.00 


the market. Don’t miss the opportunity of se- 
curing it. 


| 


THACKERAY'S COMPLETE WORKS, 


An elegant set in ten volumes; fully illustrated. | 
Thackeray is such an interesting and elegant’ 


writer that these books should be found in every) 


teacher’s library. 


Our price is only. $6.00, given for FOUR new) 
} 


subscribers. 


GEORGE ELIOT'S COMPLETE WORKS 


In six volumes ; handsome cloth binding ; good 
paper; excellent print. 

Our price is only $6.00, or given for THREE 
new subscribers, 


IRVING'S COMPLETE WORKS. 


In six volumes; handsomely bound jn cloth. 
“Every American should own these books.” 


Our price is only $600, or given for THREE) 
| subscriber and 50 cts. additional. 


mew subscribers. 


additional. 


HUME’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


_From the Invasion of Julius Casar to the Ab. 
dication of James II., 1688. Six volumes. 12mo 
Price, $6.00. 

This set given for TWO new names, or ONE new 
name and 75 cts. additional, 


This is the standard edition, with the author’s 
last corrections and imprevements, to which is 


prefixed a short account of his liife, written by 
| himself, 


A more liberal offer has not been made. 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND 


From the accession of James II. By THOMAS 


| BABINGTON MACAULAY. New edition; to which 
is added a complete index of the whole work. 
| Five volumes ; 12mo. Price, $5.00. 


Given jor only TWO new subscribers, or ONR new 


SEND IN YOUR CLUBS AT ONCE. 


N. B.—Our offers are based upon mew subscriptions to the JOURNAL oF EDUCATION, 
at $2.50 each. (One’s own subscription does not count.) 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, . 


a 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Harper's New Monthly Magazine (July) is 
brimfull of good things, as usual. Its position 
among the magazines is unique, ite standard is 
high, and its readers are never disappointed. This 
number is beautifully illustrated, and treats the fol- 
lowing subjects: “ Three English Race Meetings 
(Derby, Ascot, and Oxford-Cambridge), by Rich- 
ard Harding Davis; with 9 illustrations by Wil- 
liam Small. ‘* Italian Gardens,” by Charles A. 
Piatt, Part I.; with 15 illustrations from photo- 
grapbe made especially for this article. ‘* French 
Canadians in New England,” by Henry Loomis 
Nelson; with 2 illustrations by C. S. Reinhart. 
‘* Side Lights on the German Soldier,”’ by Poult- 
ney Bigelow; with 19 illustrations from paintings 
and drawings by Frederic Remivgton. “‘ Silence, 
a story, by Mary E. Wilkins; with 2 illustrations 
by H. Siddona Mowbray. ‘‘ Algerian Riders,” by 
Col. T, A. Dodge, U. S. A.; with 7 illustrations. 
* Chicego’s Gentle Side,” by Jalian Ralph. ‘‘ The 
Vestal Virgin,” a story, by Will Carleton. ‘‘ The 
Handsome Hames,” a novel, by William Black, 
Part IL.; with an illustration by William Small. 
** Horace Chase,’’ a novel, by Constance Fenimore 
Wooleon, part VII. ‘* The Functions of Slang,”’ 
by Brander Matthews. ‘‘ Editor’s Study,”’ by 
Charles Dudley Warner. Editor’s Drawer,’ 
with introductory story by Thomas Nelson Page; 
illustrated. ‘* Literary Notes,’’ by Laurence Hat- 
ton. Every excursionist will want a copy on his 
way and to carry to his home. Price, $4 a year; 
single copy, 35 cents. New York City: Harper & 
Bros., Publishers, 


—The July New England Magazine is essen- 
tially a mid-summer number. There is much 
more fiction than usual, and still the descriptive 


articles are good. Among the leading contributors 
are: Julius H. Ward, writing on the White Moun- 
tains; ‘* Price Collier on “A Frontier Army 
Post’’; Henry Lambert on ‘ Forests and For- 
estry’’; Walter Blackburn Harte, on ‘‘ The Com- 
mon and Human in Literature’’; Oscar Fay 
Adams, ‘‘In the Footsteps of Jane Austen,’’ a 
description of the homes and haunts of the author 
of *'Pride and Prejadice’’ and ‘‘ Northanger 
Abbey’’; and Zitella Cocke ‘‘The Mocking 
Bird.’? Edmund K. Alden makes a study of the 
“Toflaence of Physical Features on New Eng- 
land’s Development.’’ He applies the method of 
Taine, Greene, ard Draper to a consideration of 
the New Eogland country and the New England 
type. James Vila Blake protests against the new 
Extradition treaty with Russia in a strong poem, 
entitled Treaty with the Czar.’’ Price, $300 a 
vear; 25 centsa number. Boston: 231 Colambus 
Ave. New England Magazine Corporation. 


—The Eclectic Magazine for July has 16 wisely 
chosen articles taken from the leading foreign peri- 
odicals. Among them, one in anewer to the ques- 
tion ‘* Will Socialism be a Remedy for Present 
Social Ills ?’’ by J. Rassell Endean, is very able 
and timely. Other papers of great value are: 
‘The Craving for Fiction,’’ by Sir Herbert Max- 
well; ‘*Character Note,’? by The Scholar; 
‘*Cremation,’”’ by Alfred S. Newman; “Is the 
Universe Infinite ?’’ by Sir Robert Ball, F.R S. ; 
** Rome Revisited,’’ by Frederic Harrison; ‘‘ The 
‘* Propagation and Prevention of Cholera,’’ by 
De. Robson Roose; “* The Cambridge Apostles,’’ 
by Hon Roden Noel; ‘‘ Esoteric Buddhiem,’’ by 
Prof Max Miiler; and ‘‘ In Memory of John Ad- 
dington Symonds,’’ by A. R. Clues. No magazine 
in this country has since 1844 done better service 
in promcting a love for good literature, for 
thoughtfal readers than the Eclectic It has pre- 
served its tradition in the midst of all changes of 
our generation. Long may it prosper! $5.00 a 
ear; single numbers, 45 cente. New York: 144 
Eighth St. E. R. Pelton, Pablisher. 


— The Arena for July has for its frontispiece a 
good portrait of Coulson Kernahan. The lead- 
ing articles are: ‘‘ Our Foreign Policy,’’ by Wm. 


D. McCracken, A. M.; ‘‘ Metalic Parity,’’ by C. 
Vincent; ‘‘ Reason at the World’s Congress of 
Religions,’’ by Rey. T. Ernest Allen; ‘‘ Women 
Wage-Earners’’; ‘‘ Innocence at the Price of 
Ignorance,’’? by Rabbi Solomon Schindler; ‘ The 
Money Question,’’ by C. J. Buell; ‘Christ and the 
Liquor Problem,’’ by George G. Brown, Ph.D. ; 
‘* The Realistic Trend of Modern German Litera- 
ture,’’ by Emil Blam, Ph.D.; ‘‘ The Verdict in 
the Bacon—Shakespeare Case,’’ 5 of the jary favor 
Shakespeare, 2 hold to the composite theory, and 
1 renders his verdict in favor of Bacon; ‘‘ The 
Confessions of a Sucide,”’? by Coulson Kernahan ; 
* The Charities of Dives,’ by A. R. Carman, and 
B. O. Flower the able editor, writes on ‘‘ Pare 
Democracy vs Vicious Governmental Favoritism ”’ 
Books of the Day are reviewed ably and with rare 
diecrimination. $500 a year; single copy, 50c. 
Boston: The Arena Pab. Co, 


— The Literary Northwest for July has for its 
frontispiece a fine portrait of Hamlin Garland, fol 
lowed by a sketch of him by Mrs. Mary J. Reid, 
illustrated. Capt. Philip Reade explains ‘‘ Rifle 
Progress in the United States,”’ illustrated. Ham- 
lin Garland furnishes one of his bright and original 
short stories, entitled “A Short Term Exile.’’ 
There is a portrait of Kate Buffington Davis, who 
contributes ‘‘A Dream of Five Worlds.’”’ “To 
the Land of the Dacotahs’’ is an interesting paper 
by Franz Roberts. The other articles are of varied 
interest, by Rev. Marion D. Shutter, who treats 
of the proposed representation of every living reli- 
gion at Columbian Exposition. His article is 
headed ‘‘In the Court of the Gentiles.’ Philip 
Smith has an essay on “‘ The Boarding School.’’ 


The poetry is much of it meritorious, and the 


YOU'RE AN EASY PREY, 
with flesh reduced below a health 
standard, for Consumption and other Scrof- 
ulous and dangerous diseases. And it’s for 
pe this condition that Dr. Pierce’s Golden 

edical Discovery is especially valuable. 

If you’re thinner than you ought to be, 
whether from wasting , defective 
nutrition, or whatever cause, the ‘ Discoy- 
ery ” will surely bring you up to the healthy 
standard. By restoring the normal action of 
the deranged organs and functions, it arouses 
ev natural source and means of nourish- 
men As a strength-restorer and flesh- 
builder, nothing like this medicine is known 
to medical science. Filthy Cod Liver Oil and 
i disguised compounds can’t compare 
with it. 

It’s sold on trial. , That is, in everything 
that’s claimed for it, if the ‘‘ Discovery ” ever 
fails to benefit or cure, you have your money 


back. 
What offer could be more business-like? 


magazine is a creditable representation of the liter- 
ary ability of the Northwest. Price, 20 cents. 
St. Paul, Minn. D. D. Merrill & Co. 


— Harper's Weekly for July 22d, is an excep. 
tionally attractive number. An article by Joseph 
H. Choate on the life and career of the late Jadge 


Blatchford, and a vigorous article entitled ‘A 
Substitute for Silver’? by Horace White, are 
timely and important features of this issue. There 
is also an article by Major Starling, chief engineer 
of the Mississippi Levee district, on the recent 
floods, and the damage they have done, with an 
explanation of the Levee system. The number 
also contains a page of illustrations on the Iowa 
cyclone; another of Himilayan horsemen, with an 
article by Colonel T. A. Dodge, U.S.A.; anda 
third page of illustrations of the Russian Fleet 
now in our waters. Still another page is devoted 
to the Chicago Fire. 


— John Graham, who contributes the ‘‘ Wide 
Awake Athletics’’ article for the July Wide 
Awake on out-of-door gymnastics, is superintend- 
ent of the Charlesbank (open air) gymnasium in 
Boston, and athletic manager of the B. A.A. He 
has built the Charlesbank into a great and popular 
success, giving out-of-door exercises to the people 
without money and without price. George Brad- 
ford Bartlett, who tells all about the private 
theatricals that Jo and the other ‘‘ Little Women ”’ 
go up in Concord, probably knows more than any 
other man about Old Concord in its famous days 
when Emerson and Hawthorne and Thorean lived 
there, and when the ‘‘ Little Women ”’ were little 
women indeed. 


— The July number of Romance, is a “ Special 
Oriental Namber.’’ It opens with a striking legend 
of the East by Harry Willard French, and con- 
tains interesting excerpts from Hindoo, Persian, 
and J apanese literature; one of Radyard Kipling’s 
oddest tales; a thrilling incidents of the Sepoy 
mutiny; and a thrilling original account of a Kan- 
garoo hunt in Australiaby W. Thomson. In vivid 
contrast to these are a Fourth-of-July story by 
Harriet Prescott Spofford; a quaint character- 
study in her best style, by Mary E. Wilkins; « 
weird ghost story by Guy de Maupassant; a capi- 
tal tennis story by R I. Cowen; several French 
love stories ; and strong original American sketches 
by James Harvey Smith and Arthur James Peg- 
ler. ‘This magazine is iseued by Romance Pablish- 
ing Company, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New 
York. $2.50 a year. 


— The July Godey’s is an unusually attractive 
number, both from a literary and artistic point of 


view. The complete novel, “A Fact in Fiction,” 
is from the well known pen of Albert P. South- 
wic(, author of Quizzism and its Key, ete., 
which is finely illustrated by T. de Thulstrup. 
Arthur Hornblow has an illustrated paper on 
“Some Paris Stage Beauties’; Eleanor E. Grea- 
torex describes ‘‘A Visit to Madame Besnard’s 
Stadio”; S. P. Cadman writes of ‘‘ The Luther 
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THE LAKE ROUTE TO THE WORLD'S FAIR 
VIA PICTURESQUE MACKINAC. , 


Avoid the heat and dust by travelin 
on the Floating Palaces of the Detroit 
Cleveland Steam Navigation Company. 
Two new steel passenger steamers have 
just been built for this Upper Lake route, 
costing $300,000 each, and are guaranteed 
to be the grandest, 9 safest and 
fastest steamers on the Lakes; speed 20 
miles per hour, running time between 
Cleveland, Toledo and Chicago less than 
50 hours. Four trips per week between 
Toledo, Detroit, Alpena, Mackinac, Petos- 
key and Chicago. Daily trips between 
Detroit and Cleveland; during July and 
August double daily service will be main- 
tained, piving a daylight ride across Lake 
Erie. Daily service between Cleveland 
and Put-in-Bay... First-class stateroom 
accommodations and menu, and exceed- 
ingly low Round Trip Rates. The pala- 
tial equipment, the luxury of the appoint- 
ments makes traveling on these steamers 
thoroughly enjoyable. Send for illus- 
trated pamphlet. Address A. A. Schantz, 
G.P. A., Detroit & Cleveland Steam Nav. 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 


of India.’’ There are several good short stories ; 
water color portraits of two famous society beau- 
ties and all the departments are up to the high 
standard, 


—Thbe Summer number (July) of The Pall 
Mall Magazine has among its leading contributors 


Bret Harte, W. L. Alden, George Boughton, A. 
RA., Lady Jeune, Albert Vandam, Karl Blind, 
John Redmond, M.P., I. Zangwill, and others, 
The frontispiece is a charming picture of ‘‘Sum- 
mer,’’? and the other full page, as well as the 
smaller illustrations, are very superior productions. 
The aim seems. to be to furnish a good magazine 


for the home. Ita literary matter is pure in tone S 


and generally meritorious in regard to ability. 
New York: 83 and 85 Daane St. The Inter- 
national News Company. Price, $3.00 a year; 25 
cants a copy. 


—The Andover Review (July-August, 1893) 


Has fine leading articles with Editorial and Book Prinet 


Reviews and Notes. ‘‘The Place of Christ in 
Modern Thoughts,’ by C. A. Beckwith; Socra- 
tes Once More,’’ by Prof. Henry M. Tyler; ‘‘A 
Case of Social Myopia,’’ by George R. Stetson ; 
‘*Miesions and Colonies,’”’ I., by Rev. C. C. Star- 
back; ‘* The Liberal and the Ritechlian Theology 
of Germany,’’ by Frank C. Porter. The editorial 
treats Professor Huxley on ‘‘ Ethics versus Evolu- 
tion’’; ‘* The Case of Professor Briggs Before the 
Geveral Assembly’’ ; ‘‘ The Bampton Lectures for 
1893.”? Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Company. 
$3.00 per annum. 


— The Journal of the Franklin Institute, for 
July, has as usual, very valuable contributions to 


science. Nikola Tesla treats ‘‘On Light and 
Other High Frequency Phenomena”; W. H. 
Jacques of the ‘‘ Present Development of Heavy 
Ordnance in the United States’; J. L. W. Rich- 
ards of ‘‘ The Specific Heats of the Metals’’; and 
John Hexamer of the ‘‘ Canses of Fire.’’ It has 
valuable reports of the committee on ‘' Science and 
the Arts’’ of the meetings of the chemical and 
Electrical Section of the Institute, etc. It is a 
credit to the old Franklin Institute. $5.00 a year. 
Philadelphia. 


— In the Jaly number of The Idler Sophie Wase-, 
silieff continues her thrilling “ Memoirs of a Fe- 


male Nihilist. Eleven pictures of Emile Zola and 
his Parisian Residence, illustrate the sixth article 
of the series ‘‘ Lions in Their Dens.’’ Scott Ran- 
kin furnishes his ideal picture of Rudyard Kipling 
under the head ‘‘ People I Have Never Met’’; R. 
M. Ballentine writes of his ‘‘ First Book’; Do. 
Bahin describes how ‘‘The Brothers Agency ”’ 
supplies brothers to brotherless girls or those with 
unobliging brothers. ‘“‘The Idler’s Club’’ dis- 
cusses the question ‘‘ Shall we Have a Dramatic 
Academy ?’’ in their uenal entertaining manner 
New York: 8.8. McClure. Pice, $3 00 a year. 


— The July number of the Jenness Miller Illus- 
trated Monthly ia full of interesting matter, and 


will while away many an idle hour at the summer 
resorts. The ‘‘ Progress of Women’’; ‘‘ Inter- 
viewing as an Art,’’? by Mra. L. Linton; ‘‘ Baths 
and Bathing’’; Princess Bismarck at Fried- 
richsrahe’’; ‘‘ The Ginee, or the Hindu Family 
Queen of Bengal,”’ are among the leading features. 
Price, $1.00 a year. Jenness Miller Co., 927 
Broadway, New York. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Harper’s Monthly Magazine. for July; terms, $5 00 
ayear. New York: Harper & Bros. 

Lend a Hand, for July; terms, $2.00. Boston: J. 
Stilman ®mith. 

Chaperone, for July; terms, $3.00 a year. St. 
Louis: Chaperone Magazine. 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
pron Science, for July; terms, $6 00a year. Phila 

phia. 

Our Day. for July; terms, $2.50 a year. Boston: 
28 Beacon St. 

Cyclopedic Review of Current Historv, for Jan. 
Mareh ; terms, $1.50 a year. Buffalo, N. Y.: Ganett- 
son, Cox & Co. 

New Epgiand Magazine, for July; terms, $3.00 a 
year. Beston; 231 Columbus Av. 

The Quiver, for August; terms, $1.50 a year. New 
York: Cassell Pub. Co. 


Educational (nstitutions. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


College of Dental Surgery 


The thirty eighth annual session opens October 3. 
1893. A three years graded course of Lectures, 
Clinies, and Quizzes is required before graduation. 
Every opportunity for the dental student is offered. 
Women admit For catilogue and information 
address Dr. C. N. PEIRCE, Dean, 

eow] 1415 Walnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Woman’s Medical College 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
44th Annual Session opens Sept, 27, 1893. 


A four years graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory and Clinical work offers superior advaa- 
tages to students, who are also admitted to the 
clinics of the public Hospitals. 

Address CLAKA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, 

131 8. 18th 8t., Philadelphia. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Early application necessary for September, 1893. 
MICHIGAN, 


HIGAN. Michigan Mining School. 


A 8tate School of Mining Engineering, and allied 
subjects. Has Summer Schools in pot Shop 
Practice, Assaying Ore Dressing, and Field Geology. 
Laboratories, Shops, and Stamp Mill well equipped, 
Tuition free. For Catalogue write the Director. 


COLLEGES. 


Besos ONIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools, 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS, STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 
N bury ot te Str 

ew corner of Exeter Stree’ n. 


TATE NORMAL S0HOOL, 


FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypa, Principal. 


Sram NORMAL SOHOOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For . 


catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. Boypmgn, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
‘or Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 


r ca’ 
> D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, 
For For both sexes. 


I. GreEnoven. Principal. 


UPERINTENDENTS, 
TEACHERS, 
ATTENTION! 


We want a local agent in every city and town in 
the country to receive subscriptions for the Journal 
of Education and American Teacher. Will not in- 
terfere with your professional work in the least. 
Liberal commissions. Write at once. 


Address SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


EPILEPTIC, PARALYTIC, 
NERVINE INSTITUTE, 


208 Tremont St..... Boston, Mass. 


For the treatment of Epilepsy, Paralysis, Brain and 
Nervous diseases in all their forms he only Para 
lytic Institute in the United States. Consultation 
free. Patients boarded, nursed, and cared for. 
Office treatment if desired. 


Any Subscriber 


of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address 
to which he would like the paper 
sent, 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. &. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. WY. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. 
and renting of school property. 
Best references furnished. 
150 Firrn A tw Bt. 
VENUE (corner 0 e 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Teachers Wallted. } to. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


G Oo D LOV ES a cheerful giver, and an Agency likes to have its candidates pay their com- 

missions Rooster. This Agency is favored in this respect, for the work it 
does is #0 manifestly direct and effective that its services are cheerfully pa‘d for. Here are some speci- 
men letters (1) From W. D. Mauro, Supt. of Schools. Rome, N. Y., July 13. 1893: ‘Enclosed find com- 
mission due yon. I never paid a debt more cheerfully. I believe in Mr. Bardeen and his Teachers’ 
Agency.’’— (2) From Mary I. Root, July 15, 1893: ‘Supt. E. B. Neely informs me that I have been elected 
teacher of Mathematics and German in St. Joseph, at a salary of $1000 I have accepted. Enclosed is a 
draft for $50.00. I trust mv work may prove assistance ’’—(3) From Rose J. Rvan, June 30, 1893: “I 
satisfactory, I thank you heartily for your have accepted the position at Yankton, and enclose 
commission. I am pleased with my election, and thank you very much for your service. I am entirely 
satisfied with the aid which you have given me, and should I ever have occasion to make another change, 
I shall hope to secure your efficient services,’’—(4) From Sidney R. Covey, Principal Ward School, 
Lincoln, Neb., June 26, 1893: ‘‘ You have rendered me a greater service than money can pay.” These 
thanks are for positions obtained in four different States and they are only specimens oi letters contin- 


has been done for him he should be es CHEERFUL GIVER 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300, 


Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Feoom &), Boston, Maas, 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad, During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, 
yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


We have recently placed in a New England city 
three teachers,—two gentlemen and one lady,— 
at an aggregate salary of $4,900; and many 
others, in cities and towns, all over the nation. 
Still we have many calls every day, and shall 
have more and more, for six weeks to come, to 
fill autumn vacancies. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school officers for 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


We now have a vacancy at $3500 and residence. We have already filled one at $3000. A College Presi- 
dent who says he never used a Bureau before, engaged jive of our men at $1000 each. A few days ago we 
telegraphed one of our New York State members first information of a vacancy in his own county. He 
applied and was elected within an hour after application was received. 

We have hundreds of vacancies of all kinds. If yoa wish a prompt election to a desirable position | 


register at once. L. B. LANDIS, Mgr., 205 N, 7th St. (G), ALLENTOWN, Pa. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & OO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, 


4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., ; 106 Wabash Ave., | 371 Main Street, | 12012 BoSeen St.,; 131 Third St. 
Boston, Mass. New York, | Chicago, Ill. | Hartford, Conn. | Los Angeles, Gal. Portland, Ore. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. \a- SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL. 


Business Offices : 110 Tremont St., Boston; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We have some good openings for graduates 
of New England Colleges and Normal Schools. 
Now is the time to register. Send stamp for Application Form. 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


Eastern Teachers Agency. 
TEACHERS WANTED IMMEDIATELY. Muss FOSTER, 


Remember the Place, and call or write: 
50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


GET PLACES TEACHERS. 
K & Uj 8 S G 0 Charge no advance registration fee, but de- 
pend on results, 


3161 Positions Filled, Aggregate Salaries, $2,053,600. 


Union Teachers Agency 
Union School Bureau { American School ureau, | 2 V. 14th \ New York. 
An Agency to assist School Boards, School Superintendents, College Presidents, and Prinei pals of Private 
Schools in selecting the best teachers for existing or prospective vacancies. No charge for such services. 
in this Agency are requested to send a 
full'statement of their qualifications and 
experience, stating the kind of position 
262 Wabash Avenue, CHICACO. sing 10 cents in stamps and a photograph. 
If it then seems to the manager that he would be justified in recommending them for such a position as 
they want, he will send them an enrollment blank to fill; if not, he will return the photograph and testi- 
. 

THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking positions, ( Address (Palace Hotel Bldg.) 
and those wishing a change at C. B. RUGGLES & CO. Koom © 
salary, should | 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Teachers who would like to be enrolled 
Winchell's Teachers’ Agency, 
desired and the salary expected, enclos- 
monials. No registration fee is required. Only the best teachers are wanted. 
an increased 


A*ro SPAULDING & MERRILL, 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association of New England, 
For positions for September. We can assist you. 36 Bromfield St., Boston, 


Special co tue Peachers of 


Massachusetts. 


If you are going to the WORLD’S FAIR you can have an OFFICIAL 
SOUVENIR BADGE FREE by sending us your name and address, with a 2-cent 
stamp. This badge is for the teachers of Massachusetts only, and to be worn by 


them while in Chicago, Printed on white silk ribbon. A vwaluadb/e souvenir. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


HEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVER- 
TISERS please mentien this Journal. 


100 SONGS fora 2 ct, stamp. Homs & YOUTH, Oadis,O, 
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JOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXXVIII.—No. 5. 


REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


PRONOUNCING 


8vo. Nearly 3,000 pages. Sheep binding, §12.00. 


Index, 75 cents additional. 


AN INVALUABLE WORK 


LIPPINCOTT’S 


GAZETTEER 


OF THE WORLD. 


Containing notices of over 125,000 places. 
New revised edition amplified by a series of 


statistical tables, embodying the most recent census returns. 
With 


AN ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 


IN ONE PIECE. 


ints on outside to come apart. Fits any 
32me to Svo, without cutting. 


Price per 100, $1.50 net, postpaid. 
Send for 


BEVERLEY HARISON; 
59 FIFTH AVE., NEw YORK. 


Pg Charts, School Books, and School Supplies 
of kinds. 1 


The Miami Medical College, 
143 Twelfth St., Cincinnati, O., 
desires correspondence with Young Men of 
Good General Education. 

Write for an Announcement and Catalogue. 


SCHOOLKEEPING: How To Do It. 


By OncouTT, LL.D. Price, 75 cents. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: —It will 
no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 


Imperial 
Patent 


Publishers. 
Boston Foreign Book Store. 


Agency for the Publications “Be Holt & Co. 

warn Steiger & Go., M.D. Berlits 

New “Hachette & Oo., London ; Dr. 
uveur ; 


&c., &c. 
Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the at lowest pri- 
CARL SCHOENHOE, 


Tremont Street. Boston. 
MERRILL, & CO., 


43, 45, and 67 Bast seath St., New York, 
REED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Language. 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers [3 books}. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., etc. 

H. I. SMITH J. D. WILLIAMS, 
5 Somerset St., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Benigemer *s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 


FOR THE ¢ BECAUSE it was designed, being well filled with practical sug-| Brooks Mathers 
R sole ate gestions on teaching, management, and discipline,| 3° Union Arith. Course, Combining } Written. 
} Stu DENT It is one of the indispensable auxiliaries drawn from your long, varied, and successful experi-| Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
’ to useful knowledge. ence as a teacher. Address | ee Normal Algebra. 
rooks’s Geometry and 
It gives the most recent and reliable NEW ENGLAND PUB. ©O., Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
EACHER, | 8 Somerset 8t.. Boston, Mass. | Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. cow 
; | information regarding all portions of the 
globe. L J 
| — 
f DITOR, | It gives the different spellings of geo- PREMIUM IST OURNAL OF DUCA TION. 
A | graphical names whenever there is more 
| 
LAWYER, | than one mode of spelling them. PEDAGOGICAL HAND-BOOKS 
} M It is impossible to procure the same F 
ERCHANT, | variety of information concerning geo- Calkin’s Primary Object Lessons... . «» $1.00 Page’s Theory & Practice of Teaching (Payne), $1.00 
graphical matters in any other single Manual of Object Teaching, . « o 1,26 Palmer’s Science of Education, .« . «+ 1.00 
LIBR ARY volume. Day’s Science of Education, .« + «+ «© 72 Payne’s School Supervision, . . «+ « 1.00 
Eclectic Manual of Methods, . + 60| Contribution to the Science of Edncation, 1.26 


and all who desire au- 
thentic information con- 
cerning their own and | they differ. 
other countries. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


, 715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


It gives not only the popular name, 
but also the post-office name and the 
name of the railroad station whenever 


It is the best work of its kind extant. 


. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


Question Book, or Teacher’s New Examiner, 50 
Hailmann’s Kindergarten Cultare, . . 60 
History of Pedagogy, £860 
Lectures on Education (Kindergarten, etc.) 1.00 
Hewett’s Pedagogy for Young Teachers, ° 85 
flow to Teach: A Manuul of Methods, . . 1.00 
Krusi’s Life and Work of Pestalozzl, 1.20 
National School Currency, per set, « « « 1.25 
Ogden’s Science of Education, « 


Putnam’s Elementary Psychology, . . + 90 


Sheldon’s Lessons on Objects, 
Shoup’s History and Science of Education, 1,00 


Graded Didactics, Vol.I., . «+ 50 
Graded Didactics, Vol. II, 
Swett’s Questions for Written Examinations, 72 
White’s (E. E.) Elements of Pedagogy. . 1.00 


Art of Teaching ee - 1.00 


Watt’s on the Mind (Edited by Prof. Fellows), 60 


ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICACO, 


Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference 


Niscellaneous’ Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. 


Catalogue mailed to any address. 


«@ Special terms for introduction of text-books. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
School and College Text-Books, Music Books, 


PUBLISHERS, 


NEW 


Any of these volumes will be sent absolutely free to ~ 
present subscriber of the gio ned of Education who will 
send us one ew yearly cas 

All books sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Address 


subscription ($2.50). 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 


ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 


9 Appleton Street, Boston. / 


Established by 
Mra. MARY HEMENWAY, in 1889. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 
AMY MORRIS HOMANS, 


SIX MONTHS FREE. 


ws Subscribers to the Journal 


can have their subscriptions 
advanced siz months by send- 
ings new yearly subseription. 
RW RNG. PTR 
83 Somarset At.. Roston. 


Director. 


MACMILLAN & (0.8 NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


Second Revised and Cheaper Ed. 4to, Cloth, $6.00. 
AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


By the Rev. WALTER W. SKEAT, Litt. D., Professor of Anglo-Saxon in 
the University of Cambridge. Second Edition, revised 4to, $6.00. 


Now Ready. Volume I. Cloth, $1.10. 
ENGLISH PROSE SELECTIONS. 


With Critical Introductions by various writers, and General Introductions 
to each period. Edited by HENRY CRAIK, C.B. Vol. L., Fourteenth 
to Sixteenth Century. 12mo, cloth. Students’ Edition, $1.10; Library 
Edition, gilt top, $1.50. 


MACIILLAN’S SCHOOL LIBRARY 


} OF BOOKS SUITABLE FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 
The publishers expect to include in this School Library only such of their books for the young as have already by their popularity and recog- 


nized excellence acquired the right to rank as standard reading books. 


our ‘School Library’ to my students. 
. SmMyTHu, Central High School, Philadelphia. 


**I have often had occasion to commend Church’s books and others of 
Library ’the reading-books we have all been desiring so long.’’— ALBERT 

* Deliv htful books for boys and girls. They are so much superior to 
many of the frivolous books issued under the title of ‘Children’s Literature.’ ” 
—Supt. J. M. GREENWOOD, Kansas City, Mo. 


THE STORY OF THE ILIAD, 


By the Rev. ALFRED J. CHURCH. 

“It is a fine thing in every respect, — arrangement, accuracy and interest. 
It cannot fiil to be readily appreciated.” — Prin. EDWARD 8. BoyD, Parker 
Academy, Conn 


A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS OF ALL TIMES 


AND LANDS. 


Gathered and Narrated by Miss CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, author of “ The Heir 
of Redclyffe,” ete. 

“Itisa pleasure to know that a book that has had so many admirers is 
now pur within the reach of a greatly increased circle of readers. What an 
uplift there would be in our national life if every American boy and girl 
girl shou'd have been thrilled to nobler thought and action by meditating on 
these golden deeds.”? — Prin E. H. WILSON, Norwalk, Conn 


THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF ENGLISH SONG. 


Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by FRANCIS [TURNER PALGRAVE, author 
of the “Golden Treasury.” 


16mo, cloth, each 50 cents. 
You are making for us in your ‘Schoo! 


* As aschool officer I have to thauk you for putting within the reach of 


scholars such valuable portions of the world’s literature.”—Supt. JoHN 8. 
IRWIN, Wayne, Ind. 


TALES FROM SPENSER. 
Chosen from the “ Faerie Queene,” by SopH1a H. MACLEHOSR. 


THE HEROES OF ASGARD. 
Tales, trom Mythology, By A. and E, Kgary. 
MADAM HOW AND LADY WHY. 


First Lessons in Earth-Lore for Children. By the Rev, CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
author of “Greek Heroes,” Water Babies,” etc. 


“It is a charming book for a child. and even for children of an older 
growth. The old adage, ‘Beware of making many books,’ cannot apply to 
books of this character.” —GEORGE W. HARPER, Prin. Woodward High 
School, Cincinnati 


STORIES FROM WAVERLEY. 
For Children. By H. Gasstor. 
STORIES FROM THE HISTORY OF ROME. 


By Mrs. BEESLY. 


With Illus:- 


*e* MACMILLAN & COMPANY respectfully call the attention of teachers and others interested in Education to their separate Cata- 
logues of Books in the following departments of study: 


fireek Language and Literature. 
Latin Language and Literature. 


German Language and Literature. 
French Language and Literature. 


English Language and Literature. 
Mathematics and Science. 


These separate Catalogues, if applicants will specify which they require, will be sent free by mail to any address. 


MACMILLAN & CO, - 


Publishers, New York. 


The Independent, 


NEW YORK. 


Education Number, 
August 3, 1898. 


Among the contributors are the 
following : 


ALICE M. ROLLINS: 
“The Children’s Lessons.” 
JAMES K. REEVE: 
‘**Hints Concerning Agricultural Educa- 
tion.” 
SARAH 8B. COOPER: 
“*The Kindergarten.” 
PROF. WM. 8. TYLER: 
‘* Sixty Years of Greek Teaching.” 
PROF. F. H. FOSTER; The Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University. 
PROF. H. A. FRINK: 
‘‘A Lesson from Hamlet for Modern Hdu- 
cation.” 
RICHARD BURTON : 
‘* Dissertation on Boys.”’ 
PRES. CHARLES F. THWING: 
“Simplicity and Enrichment in College 
Life.” 
A TOLMAN SMITH: 
‘*The Educational Conferencé at Chicago.” 
MERRILL E. GATES, LL.D., President 
of Amherst College: 
‘*Conditions for Entering College.” 
J. H. McILVAINE, D.D., President 6f 
Evelyn College: 
‘Collegiate Education for Women.” 
The Hon WILLIAM T. HARRIS, U. 8, 
Commissionér of Education. 
lp addition to the above special articles relating 
to education, the regular departments of the paper 
will be as full as usual, and there will be, also, the 
usual variety of communications, both of poetry and 
prose, making altogether an exceedingly interesting 
issue. 
Subscription, $300 a year. Single copies, 10 cts. 
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